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LOCATION OF THE GARDEN 


The farm garden should be placed as near to the house as possible 
so that it will be but a few steps away from the kitchen. This will 
save much time in going back and forth to gather vegetables and will 
enable one to do garden work at odd times. The town garden should 
be located so that it will get as much sunshine as possible and in a 
place where the roots of shade trees do not penetrate. Choose, if 
possible, a level location or if there is a slope, it should be towards 
the South. A windbreak, such as a hedge, fence or wall on the North 
and Northwest will increase the earliness of the crops. 


SOIL 


The soil for at least a foot in depth should be prepared so that it 
will be rich, mellow and friable. Leaf mould and rotted stable manure 
are splendid for plowing under.-In the city garden where these are 
. not available, shredded cattle manure or pulverized sheep manure 
hd will be found very satisfactory. For early crops it is desirable to use 
rich, sandy, quick acting soil. This is best also for plants, such as 
“ vines and tomatoes, which need much warm weather to mature well. 
E Late root crops—cabbage, etc., do best in slightly heavier soils, which 
; 





eee outed from the drying south winds by sloping to the North 
or East. 


FERTILIZER 


To grow the finest vegetables and flowers, a liberal quantity of 
- plant food is essential. Both manure and commercial fertilizer should 
be used, the manure to add humus and fertilizer to supply potash, 
nitrogen and phosphoric acid. On one-quarter acre garden 5 to 8 
dumploads of manure are not too much to dig in with one hundred 
to two hundred pounds of a complete high-grade commercial fer- 
tilizer. A tablespoonful of commercial fertilizer stirred in the soil 
about the roots of each plant two or three times during the season will 
also be found very effective. If the soil is acid, it will be improved by 
a liberal application of ground limestone. See page 40. 


DRAINAGE 


at If the subsoil is gravelly or sandy, no further attention need be 
given to the matter of drainage. If the sub-soil is stiff clay, it should 
be under-drained with tile three feet below the surface and not 
farther than eighteen feet apart, all sloping slightly to an outlet. 


‘a CULTIVATION 

The kind of cultivation to be used should determine the plan of 
the garden. If the work is to be done by horse tools, the arrangement 
should give the longest possible rows. The garden should be free 
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from paths across the rows and turning spaces should be provided 
at the ends. For hand cultivation the garden may be laid off in sec- 
tions and the rows can be much closer together. In any case, the 
garden should always be laid out in straight rows. Even when one 
does all cultivation by hand, a wheel hoe can be pushed through them 
easily, thus reducing the work. 


PLAN 
Much loss of time can be avoided by making a definite plan of 
the garden some time before the planting is to begin. The area de- 
voted to the hotbed, cold frame and seed bed should be decided upon. 
The location of permanent crops, such as asparagus and rhubarb, 
step bk? perennial flowers and shrubs should all be provided for 
n the plan. 


SUCCESSION OF CROPS 
Nature provides for more than one crop on the same soil but it 
is better not to have a second planting of any crop follow the first. 
Vegetables which reach maturity early in the season should be fol- 
lowed by later kinds. For instance radishes may be followed by 
cabbage, eauliflower, tomatoes; early carrots by late beans or corn. 


PREPARATION OF THE SOIL 

Autumn is the time for plowing hard or stiff clay soils, especially 
in the climate where the frost will break the soil into fine particles 
during the winter and render it suitable for planting. Sandy loams 
and soils that contain a large amount of humus may be plowed in 
the spring. The work should be done early so that the soil may settle 
before planting. In a small garden the spade may be used instead of 
the plow, in which case it is important that the soil be turned over 
to the full depth of the spade and not just a few inches on the surface. 


TIME OF PLANTING 
Because of our large country and its several climatic zones, we 
list planting time for northern states only. It is quite an accepted 
rule to plant 10 days earlier for each 100 miles south of Minnesota. 


When heavy frosts are over, plant early peas, onion sets and seed, 
kale, lettuce and spinach. 


When frosts are about over plant radishes, parsnips, carrots, 
beets, late peas and early sweet corn, and set out cabbage, and cauli- 
flower plants. An old and useful rule is to ‘‘plant corn when the oak 
leaves are the size of a squirrel’s ear.’’ 


When all frosts are over and apple trees are in bud, plant string 
beans and late sweet corn, and set out early tomato plants from the 
indoor boxes. 


When apple trees blossom plant cucumbers, melons, squashes, 
lima beans and set out the rest of the plants. 


Trees, shrubs, vines and dormant roses should be set out as early 
as conditions will permit, before the leaf buds open. Plant strawberry 
plants as soon as danger from severe frosts is past and Peonies, Iris, 
Phlox and other perennials should be planted under the same con- 
ditions. Gladiolus bulbs and Dahlias should not be planted until the 
soil is quite warm. 

Tulips, Hyacinths, Narcissus and other spring blooming bulbs 
must be planted in the autumn. 
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EARLINESS 


' All plants may be advanced by sowing the seed in boxes or pots 
indoors, page 22, or in a hotbed or cold frame, pages 37-39. The ger- 
mination of seeds may be hastened by soaking them over night in 
warm water. 


PLANTING 


If the soil is dry and mellow, firm the soil over the seeds and about 
the plants. This is very important for it brings the soil particles into 
contact with the seeds and roots and prevents them from drying out. 
The best way to do this in,gardens is with the feet. Tread every inch 
of the row, after which the surface soil may be leveled and earth 
mulch formed with a short-tooth rake. When any kinds of plants are 
set out, whether vegetables, flowers, shrubs or trees, firm the soil 
over the roots by firm treading and work in well around the crown. 


TRANSPLANTING 


Before plants are removed, they should be thoroughly soaked in 
water and wherever possible, it is desirable to take up some soil with 
the plant. It is also a good plan to trim off one-third to one-half of 
the tops, especially in the case of plants like Cabbage and Celery 
to prevent more evaporation taking place from the leaves than the 
roots can stand. After transplanting trees or shrubs, it is well to use 
straw or some other mulch around the roots, which will help keep 
them moist. 


CULTIVATION 


Frequent shallow cultivation should be employed for garden 
crops. In very dry weather the depth should not exceed two inches. 
A dust mulch of finely divided soil on the surface will prevent the 
escape of moisture from below. A crust forming over the soil after a 
rain is harmful to plant growth and should be broken up as soon as 
the land can be worked. Too much importance can not be placed 
upon the thorough cultivation of a garden and if the work is properly 
and thoroughly done, there will be little difficulty in controlling weeds. 


oe 
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THINNING 


Failure to thin out plants which are crowding each other is very 
frequently a cause of failure both with flowers and vegetables. This 
work should be done as soon as the plants are large enough to pull, 
before they become spindling. When thinning plants in the bed, it 
should be the aim to remove the centers of the thick bunches, leaving 
the spaces as uniform as possible. 


INSECTS 


In the Autumn after the crops have been harvested or as soon as 
any crop is disposed of, any refuse that remains should be gathered 
and placed in a compost heap or burned if diseased or infested with 
insects. Dead vines or leaves of plants are frequently covered with 
spores of diseases and they should also be burned. 


MOTHS 


Cabbage, Tomato, Pepper, Cauliflower and other similar plants 
may be protected from all kinds of insect pests that do not come 
from the ground by this simple method: Nail 18-inch pieces of lath 
around four stakes 20 inches long, about 6 inches above the sharp- 
ened ends. Drive the stakes into the ground around the plants till 
the lath rests firmly on the soil all the way around. Spread mosquito 
netting around and over the stakes. The lath will hold it to the 
ground and no bugs or worms can get to the plant. This interferes a 
little with cultivation, but it is so simple an arrangement that in the 
average home garden it can be removed for cultivation and replaced. 
Be sure to remove the netting when blossoms come, for unless you 
allow friendly insects to pollenate there will be no fruit. 


CUTWORMS 


The worst enemy of the small garden is the cutworm. The best 
way to get rid of him is to prevent his coming. The moth of the 
cutworm lays eggs in broad-leaved plants and other rubbish in the 
Fall. Clean the garden thoroughly in the Fall. Make a ‘‘fence’’ around 
the garden of six-inch boards held in place by stakes; this Keeps out 
marauders from neighboring sod. If you have been unable to take 
these precautions, plant vegetables in hills rather than in rows, as 
far as possible. Around each hill drive shingles sawed in two, four 
to five inches from the plant. When you set out the plants, surround 
them with shingles also. Shingles are better than paper collars. 
Inspect your garden thoroughly every morning. When you find a 
ruined plant, dig with a sharpened stick and kill the cutworm that 
lies concealed at its roots. 


A bran mash sweetened with molasses and poisoned with paris 
green is a good remedy. Mix one-half pound paris green with 10 
pounds bran and then add one quart cheap molasses. A little water 
may be added to stiffen the mash if needed. Place about a table- 
spoonful of this mash within 8-10 inches of the plants subject to 
attack in the evening. If placed closer, rain may wash the paris 
green aaa as the roots and injure the plants. Chopped up clover 
poisoned with paris green will serve almost as well. 
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MAGGOTS 


The cabbage and onion maggots are the only ones that need be 
considered in this locality. They are hatched from the eggs deposited 
by the adult flies, in the late Spring or early Summer, at the base of 
the young plants or in the soil just below the surface, near the plants. 
They attack Cabbage, Cauliflower, Kohl Rabi, Radish and Onion 
plants. If the beds containing these plants are small it is well to 
build a fence of 8-10 inch boards around them and cover this with 
mosquito netting. This will prevent the entrance of the flies and 
hence the maggots. 


To combat the adult flies of the Cabbage maggots the following 
remedy has been found effective by the Minnesota Experiment Sta- 
tion: Three ounces lead arsenate, two and one-half pounds brown 
sugar, four gallons water. 


Make a paste of the lead arsenate, add the water and in this 
mixture dissolve the sugar. Apply with a spray, sprinkling can or 
whisk broom every week for five or six weeks in fair weather, or 
tile as often in rainy weather. The liquid attracts and poisons the 

es. 


To combat the flies of the Onion maggot use one-fifth ounce so- 
dium arsenate, one-half pint New Orleans molasses, one gallon water. 
Apply same as for cabbage maggot. 


To combat the maggots the following remedy can be used: Steep 
two ounces white hellebore in one quart water for one hour, then 
dilute to one gallon. Use about a cupful for each pint and apply every 
five days for the first two weeks and every week for the next four or 
six weeks. An ordinary sprinkling can with the sprinkler attachment 
removed can be used. 


SPRAYING 


There are three kinds of sprays: First, poison insecticides; second, 
contact insecticides; third, fungicides. 


Poison insecticides are used to combat leaf-eating or biting in- 
sects, such as the Potato bug, Cabbage worm, etc., which cause in- 
jury to the plants by eating the leaves. The spray when properly 
applied covers the leaves with a coating of poison. When these poi- 
soned leaves are eaten the insect is killed. 


Contact insecticides are used to combat sucking insects, such as 
plant lice or aphids and scale insects which do not eat the leaves but 
cause the plant injury by penetrating the surface with their beaks 
and sucking the juices from the leaves. A spray that kills the insect 
by coming into contact with its body must therefore be used. 


Fungicides are used to combat or prevent fungous plant diseases. 


Following will be found a list of the sprays in common use and 
the methods of preparing them. The quantity desired can be made by 
using more or less of the ingredients in the proportions herein stated. 


POISON INSECTICIDES 


One—Arsenate of lead. Does not injure foliage or wash off. Three 
pounds commercial paste or one and one-half pounds powder to 50 
gallons water. 
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Two—Paris green. One pound to 25 or 50 gallons water; two or 
three pounds of stone lime may also be added to this. Make a paste 
first then add the water. 


Three—Hellebore. Used dry or one ounce to two gallons water. 


Four—Slug shot. This is a powder which is sold ready for use. 
It is effective for leaf eating insects, especially Cabbage worms. 


CONTACT INSECTICIDES 


One—Kerosene emulsion. Dissolve one-half pound hard laundry 
soap in one gallon boiling water, then add two gallons kerosene, 
churning constantly until a creamy emulsion is obtained. Dilute one 
part of this emulsion with 10 or 12 parts of water for spraying. 


Two—Commercial Tobacco Extracts. These are splendid for all 
kinds of aphis or plant lice. Especially recommended for use on 
Sweet Peas, Roses and other tender plants. 


“Black Leaf 40’? and Nico—Fume Liquid are concentrated solu- 
tions of nicotine. They are to be diluted with water according to the 
directions on the can. 


FUNGICIDES 

One—Bordeaux Mixture. This may be procured in liquid form and 
only needs diluting with water to be ready for use. One gallon makes 
50 gallons of spray. This is valuable to prevent Potato blight, Bean 
anthracnose or rust, Cucumber mildew, etc. 

Two—Formaldehyde. 40 per cent pure, 1 pint; water, 30 gallons; 
used as a dip to treat Potatoes for scab. Formalin, 1 pint; water, 45 
to 50 gallons; used 1 gallon to the bushel in treating seed Oats for 
smut. 


Directions for Raising Garden Vegetables 


Where dates for planting or harvesting are mentioned, reference is 

made to localities in the same latitude as Minneapolis. For localities 

south of Minneapolis, it has been found practical to plant 10 days 
earlier for each 100 miles. 


ASPARAGUS 

Sow one ounce for fifty feet of drill early in the Spring. Scatter 
the seed an inch apart in drills two to three feet apart, covering with 
one inch of soil. After plants are up, thin to two inches apart. Such 
seedlings, if kept cultivated, free from weeds and not allowed to 
suffer lack of water during Summer and Autumn, will be fit to plant 
out in permanent beds the following Spring and should commence 
bearing in about three years. It is usually more satisfactory to pur- 
chase strong roots from a seedsman. 100 to 200 plants will be found 
sufficient to supply the ordinary family. These can be set out any 
time during early Spring. For the home garden, beds should be formed 
five feet wide with three rows planted in each, one in the middle and 
one on each side a foot from the edge. Plants in rows should be a 
foot apart. In planting, a cut is made a little slanting to the depth of 
six or eight inches. Plants are then laid against the side of the trench, 
care being taken to spread our the rows well, setting the crown of 
the plant about three inches below the surface, 
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Pole Beans, fine for mid-summer use. Valuable because of their 
productiveness and ease of culture. 
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Cultivate thoroughly all Summer to keep out the weeds. The 
deeper the soil and greater abundance of well rotted manure that is 
used, the greater will be the crop, for Asparagus is a strong feeder. 
No shoots should be removed the first year the plants are set in the 
permanent bed and the period of cutting should be short the Second 
year. After the second year the plants become well established and 
with proper fertilizing and care, the bed will last indefinitely. 


GARDEN BEANS 


Beans thrive best in a rather warm, sandy loam, but may be 
grown on almost any kind of soil. Beans may be planted about May 
5th and every two weeks until July 5th. The seed germinates in five 
to ten days. Plant at the rate of 2 Ibs., or one quart to one hundred 
feet of drill or one bushel to the acre in drills; twenty hills per con- 
sumer. Plant two inches deep in drills eighteen inches to two feet 
apart, according to the richness of the soil. The seed should be 
dropped about two inches apart and after the plants are in the third 
leaf, thin out to stand four to six inches apart in the row. Cultivate 
frequently before blossoming, but do not touch the leaves when they 
are wet. They should be ready in about seven weeks after planting. 


Snap Beans are best for table use before they reach full size and 
maturity. 


FIELD BEANS 


Early plowing, at least five weeks before planting time, is neces- 
sary for good results with Beans. After this the land should be culti- 
vated frequently to bring it into the best possible condition. 


Beans thrive on most all soils but better results are gained by 
the liberal use of fertilizer or planting in light, rich, well drained 
loam. Beans are extremely sensitive to frost and moisture. It is use- 
less to plant them before all danger of frost is past and the ground 
is warm. Sow the seed in drills 30 inches apart and four to eight inches 
apart in the row. They should be frequently cultivated up to the time 
of blossoming, but this should never be done when the grolnd or 
plants are wet with rain or dew, as it will be sure to injure them. 
If disturbed while in bloom, it will prevent their setting well. 

Plant 30 to 35 lbs. per acre, with grain drill. 


BEETS 


The best soil for Beets is a rich, sandy loam, preferable one which 
has been thoroughly enriched the year before with well rotted manure. 
Sow one ounce to fifty feet of drill; five pounds to the acre in drills; 
fifteen feet per consumer. In the latitude of Minnesota plant May 1st 
and every four weeks until July 15th, in rows one and a half feet 
apart, one inch apart in the row and one to two inches deep. When 
eight to ten inches high, thin to four inches apart. Cultivate thor- 
oughly from the time the plants come up until they shade the g'round. 
Beets should be dug before they reach full size if the best quality for 
table use is desired. 


Late sown Beets are better than the early for storage, for they are 
more tender and a better quality for Winter use. 
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BRUSSELS SPROUTS 


One ounce should produce about two thousand plants. This crop 
is very similar to Cabbage and may be grown in the same manner, 
As the heads begin to crowd on the stem, the leaves should be broken 
from the plant to give them more room. Pick the heads after frost. 
For winter use, take up the plants that are well laden with heads and 
coats close together in a pit or cellar with a little soil around the 
roots. 

CABBAGE 


One ounce will produce about two thousand plants. One-half 
pound should make enough plants for an acre. Set out ten plants per 
consumer. Cabbage does best in a rich prairie loam, moist yet well 
drained and in fine condition. In the latitude of Minnesota early 
varieties should be sown in hotbeds in February or March and should 
be transplanted about the last week in April. They are the best for 
table use when three-fourths headed. For second early, the early 
kinds may be sown the first week in April and planted out in May 
for a crop in late July and August. Late Cabbage for Fall and Winter 
use may be sown from May to June, transplanting them before the 
first of July. Plants should be lifted with some soil on roots, 


Have rows 3 feet apart and plant 20 inches apart in row. Set 
with a trowel so that plants slope a trifle towards the North. Plant 
at least 8,000 plants to the acre. If planted too far apart Cabbage 
grows too large for the commercial market. 


Start using a fine tooth cultivator immediately after plants start 
to grow. Keep it up every 4 or 6 days until the Cabbages are large. 


A large sharp knife or hatchet may be used for harvesting. 


Gather October 1st for Winter storage. Do not remove the leaves 
or soil. Stand the plants upright in cold cellar with roots in the 
sand. Cabbage is very hardy and is not injured by slight freezing. 


CAULIFLOWER 


This may be grown in practically the same way as Cabbage. The 
plants, however, are not so hardy, not resisting cold. One ounce 
will produce about two thousand plants. When the heads begin to 
develop, tie the leaves over them to keep out the light and keep the 
heads white. 

CARROTS 


Carrots do best in a sandy, fine, mellow loam, manured the year 
before. Like other root crops, they require a soil in very good 
physical condition as the roots can not develop properly in hard 
grourid. Use one ounce of seed for one hundred feet of drill; four 
pounds per acre; ten feet per consumer. Plant May ist and every 
two weeks until July 1st in rows one and one half feet apart, one inch 
apart in the row and half an inch deep. Press the earth firmly over 
the seeds, which should germinate in twelve to eighteen days. When 
in the third leaf, thin three to four inches apart and cultivate occa- 
sionally until maturity. For Winter storage dig the last crop Octo- 
ber 1st. Cut off the tops and bury the roots in dry sand in the 
cellar, 
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CELERY 


Celery requires deep, rich moist soil, the nearer mud the better. 
Plenty of well rotted barnyard manure or other fertilizer should be 
used on the soil before planting. Sow one ounce per two thousand 
plants; one pound to transplant for one acre; fifty plants per con- 
sumer. In this climate the seed should be sown in hotbeds in early 
April and transplanted about June 1st. Seed should be merely pressed 
into the soil. Set out in furrows three feet apart, six inches deep, 
eight inches wide, eight inches apart in the furrow. Trim the roots 
to three inches, setting the plants in the earth up to the first leaf. 
If the weather is dry at time of planting, be careful to have the 
roots properly firmed, which may easily be done by pressing the side 
of each plant gently with the foot. Keep plants weeded until about 
August 10th. when the earth should be drawn around the plant 
nearly to the tips of the leaves, being careful not to let soil get into 
the heart. Keep drawing earth around the plants until they are 
gathered. The soil should be firmed around each plant by the hand, 
so as to keep the leaves in an upright position and prevent them from 
spreading. 


Celery can also be blanched with boards, by setting them on 
edge on either side of the rows and close to the plants, so that the 
boards are only two or three inches apart and may be held together 
by wire hooks or cleats nailed across. Banking Celery should always 
be done when the soil is not too moist as otherwise the plants are 
likely to mildew. To store Celery for the Winter, gather October 
ist. Bury the roots in dry sand in a cool cellar. 


CELERY CABBAGE, CHINESE CABBAGE OR PE TSAI 


Pe Tsai. Improved Chinese Cabbage. It is very easily grown 
and does wellin nearly all parts of the country. It should be grown like 
a late Cabbage, planting in July, as early plantings run quickly to 
seed. The seed is sown in drills 16 to 20 inches apart, one-half inch 
deep, and the seedlings trimmed two or three times. The full grown 
plant somewhat resembles a Cos Lettuce in appearance. It has a 
mild flavor and may be eaten raw or cooked. Boiled and seasoned 
with butter, it is especially delectable. 


CELERIAC 


This requires about the same culture as Celery, except that it 
does not need earthing up or blanching, 


CHIVES 


Sow in any good garden soil in rows a foot or more apart and 
plant a foot apart in the row. The roots rapidly form clumps so 
that if they are grown in a quantity they should be planted in solid 
rows. Sow seed one-half inch deep or set out the roots in April. 
Thin seedlings to six inches in the row. Cut the leaves (after the 
plants become established) as desired. Chives are hardy and require 
only a light mulch for winter protection. Reset the roots by taking 
up and dividing every four years. 


Ti 
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CORN, SWEET 


Corn does best in a warm, light loam, manured the year before. 
Plant one quart or 2 pounds for two hundred hills; 10 to 15 pounds 
in hills per acre; twenty hills per consumer. Nothing is gained by 
too early planting as the wet, cold weather of early Spring and the 
frosts are apt to destroy the young plants. It is desirable, however, 
to make one or two plantings reasonably early, so as to harvest the 
crop as soon as possible. Usually May 5th and every two weeks until 
July 15th is about right. Or it may be started indoors in April 1n 
boxes and transplanted to the open ground in May. Plant in hills 
two and a half feet apart each way; two inches deep; six seeds per 
hill, dropping the seed so there is an inch or two between them in 
the hill. When six inches high, thin to three plants per hill. Keep 
the suckers down by breaking them off, Cultivation should be shallow. 


Special Seed Corn Varieties 


Northrup, King & Co. have been growing Sweet Corn for nearly 
a half century. During the last several years they have developed 
two new Golden Bantam varieties—one named ““KINGSCROST,"’ the 
other GOLDEN BANTAM EXTRA EARLY, 


“KINGSCROST” is a double cross, which is especially valuable 
to market gardeners, as it is 8 to 10 days earlier than the Standard 
Bantam, the ears are very uniform in size, color and texture, and they 
ripen very evenly. It has frequently happened that ears from, one 
planting have ripened so evenly they could all be picked at once, 


EXTRA EARLY GOLDEN BANTAM. This is‘a recombina- 
tion of 15 inbred strains, producing 8 row ears, 5 to 7 days ezrlier 
than the Standard Golden Bantam, and more uniform in ripening as 
well as in size. 

If yellow or golden ears are wanted, plant Extra Early Golden 
Bantam for early and Bantam Evergreen for late crop. If white ears 
are desired, plant Early Cory for first crop and either Stowell’s Ever- 
green or Country Gentleman for late crop. 


To have the finest Sweet Corn it must be picked in just the right 
condition, that is, when the skin of the grain breaks at the slightest 
puncture. It will be of inferior quality if it is either a few days too 
old or too young. 

CUCUMBER 


Cucumbers do best in warm, rich, sandy loam, mixed with a 
shovelful of well rotted manure per hill. Use one ounce of seed for 
sixty hills; two to three pounds in hills per acre; two hills per 
consumer. Plant about May 15th in hills five feet apart each way, 
three inches apart in the hill, one to two inches deep; eight seeds 
per hill, When in the third leaf, thin to four plants per hill. Train 
the vines in different directions on the ground, removing the fruit 
when it matures to maintain the productiveness of the vines. As 
Cucumbers are subject to several diseases, the old vines and fruit 
should all be destroyed. The crop should not be planted two ‘years 
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in succession on the same land. While young, the Cucumber plants 
are frequently destroyed by a small beetle that attacks the lower 
part of the stem. To protect a few hills when being grown for 
family use, the beetles may be kept off by covering the plants with 
small frames over which fly screen or mosquito netting is stretched. 
Cucumbers should be gathered for the table before the color turns. 


EGG PLANT 


Egg Plant does best in a fine, rich, sandy loam, well drained. 
Fresh manure must be avoided. Sow one ounce of seed per thou- 
sand plants; three plants per consumer. This crop can be handled 
about like the Tomato, but it is even more important to Keep the 
young plants developing rapidly, never letting them become checked. 
They should be started in hotbeds or the house in March or April 
and transplanted to tne open ground about June ist, set out in rows 
two or three feet apart, two and a half feet apart in the row. Culti- 
vate freely until the first fruit is ready. Remove the lateral branches, 
so as to produce fewer fruits per plant. 


ENDIVE 


Sow early in the Spring at the rate of one ounce for 100 feet of 
drill. Sowings can be made at intervals in June and July and trans- 
planted one foot each way when of sufficient size. After the plant 
has attained full size, it should be blanched by gathering up the 
leaves and tying them by their tips in a conical form. They will 
then be ready to use in three to six weeks. 


KALE OR BORECOLE 


Soil as for Cabbage, moist and well enriched. Sow one ounce 
for 150 feet of drill early in June and*transplant to rows, the plants 
in the row 18 to 20 inches apart, according to variety. Pick the leaves 


ae wanted or pull the whole plant. The leaves are best after a 
rost. 


GARLIC 


This is raised from the bulbs which are similar to Onion Nets. 
They should be separated and planted in drills eight inches apart, 
four to six inches apart in the drill, covering two inches deep. Cul- 
tivate same as for Onions, very cleanly. When the leaves turn yel- 
low, pull up the bulbs and dry in the shade. 


HERBS 


In general, these should be planted on good, light earth and kept 
well cultivated. Most kinds should be sown about one inch deep, as 
soon as the weather becomes settled. Later thin to 6 inches apart 
in the row, the rows 12 to 18 inches apart. They should be gathered 
when dry, dried in the house in a warm (not hot) room and are best 
stored in air-tight receptacles. 


HORSE RADISH 


The roots should be planted each Spring and dug in the Fall. 
The soil should be a medium loam, deep and moderately rich. The 
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sub-soil should be open so as to allow the roots to penetrate. Other- 
wise, the main root will branch. Set the root cuttings 12 to 18 
inches apart in the row and the rows 2 feet or more apart. It is 
usual to plant the cuttings 3 to 6 inches deep in a slanting position, 
the larger ends all pointing up. They should be cultivated frequently. 


KOHL RABI 


This belongs to the same class as Cabbage and Cauliflower. It is 
perhaps half way between the Cabbage and Turnip in that its edible 
part consists of a swollen stem of the plant. This thrives in a light, 
rich loam, manured the year before. Sow one-fourth ounce of seed 
per one hundred feet of row; two pounds of seed per acre; five feet 
per consumer. Sow May ist and every two weeks to July Ist, in 
rows one and a half feet apart, one-half inch apart in the row, one- 
half inch deep. When in the third leaf, thin to six inches apart, 
cultivating enough to keep the weeds down. They should be used 
as soon as they are fully grown while they are still young and tender 
and before the skin hardens, 


LEEK 


This plant belongs to the same class as does the Onion. It 
requires somewhat different treatment. Leeks can be grown on any 
good garden soil. Sow one ounce of seed per one hundred feet of 
drill; four pounds per acre. Sow very early in the Spring in drills 
one inch deep and eighteen inches apart. When six inches high, 
transplant four to six inches apart in the rows, setting the plants in 
the ground up to their center leaves and as they grow, draw the soil 
up around them. This process tends to bleach the Leek and improve 
the quality. The ground can hardly be made too rich, for the Leek 
is a gross feeder. 


LETTUCE 


Leaf Lettuce does best in a rich loam soil containing plenty 
of humus. Use three-fourths ounce of seed per one hundred feet of 
row; four pounds per acre; ten feet per consumer. To produce early 
crops plants may be started indoors or in hotbed and transplanted to 
open ground when danger from heavy frosts is over. Seed may be 
sown out doors when danger of severe frosts is over. Repeated sow- 
ings every two weeks insure a steady supply of this popular salad 
vegetable. Sow seed thinly, one-half inch deep in rows eighteen inches 
apart. Thin plants to six inches as soon as they begin to crowd. Be- 
cause this vegetable depends largely upon quick growth for its best 
qualities, the soil should be rich and well cultivated. 


Head Wettuce gives best results on rich soil and responds to 
thorough cutlivation. In arid sections watering should be frequent, 
so that the crop will not be stunted. Plants may be started indoors 
as in the case of Leaf Lettuce. When transplanted should be to rows 
twenty inches apart and at twelve to fifteen inches apart in the row. 
May be seeded to open ground when danger from heavy freezes is 
over in 20 inch rows, using about three pounds of seed per acre. 
Thin to twelve or more inches when second pair of leaves are the 
size of an oak leaf. All varieties head best in cool weather. 
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MELON, MUSK 


Musk Melon prefers a moderately rich, light, warm soil. It 
requires a long season to develop and is easily injured by frost or 
even by cool weather. Sow one ounce of seed to thirty hills; four 
to five pounds in hills per acre; three hills per consumer. Plant May 
15th in hills five feet apart each way, three inches apart in hills, one 
inch deep, eight seeds per hill. Before planting, mix well with the 
soil in each hill a couple shovelfuls of thoroughly rotted manure. 
When in the third leaf, thin to four plants per hill. Train the vines 
in different directions and cultivate until the vines prevent, On 
moist soil it is sometimes necessary to use shingles or some other 
method of holding the Melons up off the ground to prevent them 
from rotting. For an early crop, Melons may be started in hotbeds 
in berry boxes, transplanting after the soil becomes warm. 


Cassaba and Honey Dew Melons. Sow the seed in the north- 
ern states in pots or cold frames after April 15th, so that established 
plants may be ready for setting in the open ground June 10th to 20th. 


MELON, WATER 


The cultivation of Water Melon is practically the same as for the 
Musk Melon, except that the plants grow larger and require more 
room for developing than those of the Musk Melon and prefer 
sandier soil. Sow one ounce for thirty hills; four to five pounds in 
hills for an acre. Plant Water Melon ten feet apart each way 
between the hills. Protect the young seedlings from the Cucumber 
beetle the same way as suggested for Cucumbers. 


MUSHROOM 


These require special treatment. A leaflet describing cultural 
methods will be mailed free upon application. 


ONION 


This crop does best on old land, very fertile, free from weeds, 
fall plowed and thoroughly fertilized. Sow one ounce of seed per one 
hundred feet of row; five to six pounds per acre; twenty-five feet 
per consumer. Sow the seed about April 25th, about one-half inch 
deep in rows one and a half feet apart, one-half inch apart in the 
row. Thin out to two inches apart in the row when plants are large 
enough. Remove the weeds in row by hand. Cultivate and hand weed 
the crop every two weeks throughout the Summer. If the land is 
likely to be weedy, it is well to sow some radish with the Onion 
seed to mark the row. 


Onion Sets may be used instead of seed and will produce earlier 
crops of green Onions or large bulbs. Place the sets three to four 
inches apart, according to size; three inches deep, in rows one foot 
apart. It is customary to furrow out the soil with a small hand 
plow early in the Spring. Set the onion in this furrow right side up 
and cover with a garden rake. If the soil is dry, it should be well 
firmed over the sets. 380 to 400 pounds of sets are required per acre, 


OKRA OR GUMBO 
This is a hot weather and very tender plant grown for its seed 
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pods which are picked while tender or canned for winter use. It is 
best to start it under glass or indoors in pots because it is difficult 
to transplant. The pods should be picked before they develop woody 
fibres. One ounce of seed contains about four hundred seeds. The 
seeds should be sown in light, rich soil about one inch deep and the 
plants should be transplanted 2 feet apart in the row and rows 3 
feet apart. The pods should be picked at an immature stage, when 
they are two or three inches long. 


PARSLEY 


Parsley does best in a rich, mellow loam. Use one ounce of seed 
per one hundred fifty feet of row; six pounds per acre; two feet per 
consumer. The seed germinates very slowly, so it is best to soak it 
in warm water over night before planting. Radishes may be sown 
with the Parsley to mark the rows. Great care should be taken in 
sowing Parsley seed not to sow too deeply. Plant thinly one and a 
half inch deep in rows, pressing down the earth firmly over the 
seeds. When in the third leaf, thin to four inches apart. For winter 
use, transplant to the cold frame or window box. 


PARSNIP 


This requires a rich loam thoroughly pulverized and deeply 
worked. Use one ounce of seed for two hundred feet of drill; five 
to six pounds per acre; five feet per consumer. Sow May ist in rows 
one and a half feet apart, one inch apart in the row, three-fourths 
inch deep. Press the earth firmly over the seeds. When three inches 
high, thin to three inches apart, keeping the soil loose throughout 
the season. Dig after a killing frost. Cut off the tops and bury the 
roots in dry sand. Frost improves the flavor. 


PEA 


This is one of the easiest grown and best garden vegetables. 
There are two most important classes, the Early Smooth Seeded and 
the wrinkled varieties. The Smooth Round Seeded varieties are most 
largely grown by gardeners for the early market as they ripen very 
uniformly. The Early Wrinkled varieties are nearly as early as the 
Round Seeded Extra Early, but do not mature so uniformly. This 
makes them better for family use. They are much sweeter than the 
Round Seeded sorts. The Main Crop varieties generally grow taller 
and come into bearing when other sorts are gone. They usually 
remain fit for table use a long time and are generally sweeter than 
the early sorts. All Peas are best for table use when gathered as 
soon as the pods are filled. 


Peas do best in a rich loam soil, free from weeds. They will 
come earlier in a light, rich soil. For a general crop, a rich loam or 
clay soil is best. Use two pounds of seed per one hundred feet of 
row, one hundred fifteen to one hundred forty pounds of seed 
required per acre in drills, or one hundred seventy-five pounds if 
broadcast; twenty feet of double row per consumer. Plant April 
25th and every two weeks until July ist. It is often convenient to 
use double rows six inches apart, three feet apart between each pair 
of rows. The seeds may be sown two or three inches apart in the 
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row, two inches deep. If they are soaked in water the night before 
planting, it will hasten germination. The Dwarf varieties will not 
need to be trained. The Tall varieties should be trained on poultry 
netting or brush. Peas can be planted about July 20th for a fall crop. 


PEPPER 


Peppers require warm, mellow soil and do best in a sheltered 
situation. One ounce of seed will produce about two thousand plants. 
The Peppers require about the same treatment as the Tomatoes do 
and should be started under glass. To get larger fruit, it is well to 
pinch off all blossoms after the first few fruits have set, and cut back 
ie Sek Cut the fruit with an inch of stem and do not tear it from 
the plant. 


POTATO 


This crop does best in a rich, sandy loam, well drained, con- 
taining plenty of organic matter. It requires about ten to twelve 
bushels Potatoes per acre. Hither whole or cut Potatoes may be 
used for seed. A medium sized one may be cut into five or six 
pieces, allowing several eyes to each piece. Plant April 15th to June 
20th, according to season and whether early or late varieties are 
used. The rows may be two to three feet apart, one to two feet 
apart in the rows or they may be in hills two to three feet apart 
each way; three to five inches deep. Cultivate freely, seeing that the 
dirt is well up around the stems and spray often enough to prevent 
damage by insects or disease. 


RADISH 


Radishes do best in light, quick soil. If they grow slowly they 
will have a pungent flavor which will not be satisfactory for table 
use. Sow one ounce for one hundred feet of drill; nine to ten pounds 
in drills per acre; ten feet per consumer. Sow April 25th and every 
two weeks until July 1st. For a Fall crop, sow about September 15th. 
Plant in rows one and a half feet apart, one inch apart in the row, 
one-half inch deep. When in the third leaf, thin to three inches apart. 
If plaster is mixed in with the soil at the time of sowing the seed, 
the Radishes may turn out brighter in color and of better quality. 
Winter Radishes may be sown in early June and cultivated like 
Turnips. 

RHUBARB 

Sow the seed in cold frame in the Spring and as soon as the 
plants are large enough transplant into rows 1 foot apart each way 
and cultivate. The following Spring, plant out in rows 5 feet apart 
each way and each Spring work into the soil a liberal supply of 
decomposed stable manure. Rhubarb roots are set out and culti- 
vated as the above and this method gives edible Rhubarb in a very 
short time. 

One oz. of seed will sow 75 ft. of row. 


RUTABAGA 
The culture of this is the same as for the ‘Turnip, except that it 
requires more room and a longer period for its growth. They may 
be sown from about June 20th to August Ist. 
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SPINACH 


Spinach does best in a cool climate and therefore it is not best 
to try to raise it in the Summer months. It may be planted in the 
Fall, protected over Winter by three inches of straw, but usually in 
this section it is planted among the first Spring crops. Spinach does 
best in a rich, sandy loam. Sow one ounce for one hundred feet of 
row; ten to twelve pounds in drills per acre; five feet per consumer. 
Plant about April 25th and every two weeks for a succession. Sow in 
rows one and a half feet apart, one inch apart in the row, one and 
a half inch deep, pressing the soil firmly over the seeds. When three 
inches high, thin to six inches apart. Spinach should always be 
gathered before the flower spike appears. 


SQUASH 

There are two types of Squash, the Bush varieties and the Run- 
ning varieties. They require practically the same soil and cultural 
methods as the Musk Melon. Sow one ounce for fifty hills; three 
to four pounds in hills per acre; two hills per consumer. Squashes 
do best in a rich, sandy loam, manuring the hills as suggested for 
Melons. Plant about May 10th in hills seven and one-half feet apart 
each way, three inches apart in the hill, one inch deep, eight seeds 
per hill. When in the third leaf, thin to four plants per hill. Train 
the vines in different directions. Cover every fourth joint with earth 
so they will form roots which will help feed the fruit. The Bush 
varieties may be planted in hills three to four feet apart. The Squash 
plants may be protected from the Cucumber beetle by the same 
method as outlined for the Cucumber. Summer Squashes should be 
gathered before the shell hardens. 


SWEET POTATCES 


These are usually grown from sprouts which are set in rich, 
louse soil after the weather becomes settled, the end of May or first 
of June. They should be put in about 18 inches to 2 feet apart, 
placing the sprouts deeper in the soil than they were in the propa- 
gating bed. Cultivate regularly until the vines cover the ground and 
allow the vines to root. Dig as soon as the vines are touched with a 
light frost and store in sand. 


SWISS CHARD 


This belongs to the Beet family and requires about the same 
treatment. Sow at the rate of one ounce to 50 feet of drill. 5 feet per 
consumer. Drills 16 to 18 inches apart and thin the plants to stand 
10 to 15 inches apart in the row. Cultivate occasionally and water 
as often as necessary. The leaves may be gathered during the Sum- 
mer and Fall and new ones will quickly grow again. 


TOMATO 


The different varieties of Tomato can all be grown about the 
same way, including the large fruited sorts, the Husk Tomato or 
Ground Cherry and the other small fruited kinds. Sow one ounce of 
seed for fifteen hundred plants; one-fourth pound transplant per 
acre; five plants per consumer. Tomatoes do best in a sandy, well 
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Tomatoes bear best when trained up on stakes or trellises. 
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pulverized loam. The seed should be sown in March or April in a 
hotbed or indoors in drills five inches apart and one-half inch 
deep. When the plants are about two inches high, they may be set 
out three inches apart in boxes three inches deep or potted into 
three-inch pots, allowing one plant per pot. They should be trans- 
planted into the garden about May i5th in rows three feet apart, 
three feet apart in the row. Cultivate freely until the plants shade 
the ground. Remove all but the two strongest branches. Tie to stakes 
or some other support. Gather the fruit as it ripens. 


TURNIP 


The varieties of Turnip and Rutabaga vary much in form, size 
and color. They are essentially cold weather plants and do best 
when most of the growth is made in Autumn or early Spring. Like 
the Radish, they should be grown rapidly. Turnips do best on a 
light loam manured the year before. Use one ounce to one hundred 
fifty feet of row; one to two pounds per acre in drills; fifteen feet 
per consumer. Sow about peat 25th and August 15th in rows one 
and one-half feet apart, one-half inch apart in the row, one-half inch 
deep. When in the third leaf, thin to six inches apart. 


The Flower Garden 


Almost everybody wants a flower garden. It is easily grown, 
takes little space and gives untold pleasure in the cut flowers it fur- 
Bese for the house and the array of color it gives the space it 
occupies. 


Flowers themselves may be planted on the edge of the shrub- 
bery masses. Here they are made more a part of the picture and 
they always show up better against a background of foliage. 


FLOWERS FOR SUCCESSION 


The best way to have a continual supply of flowers through the 
season is by selecting varieties that will be ready at different times; 
some early, some at mid-season and others late. Following are some 
of the leading varieties, which can be raised from seed: 


For early flowers—Bachelor Buttons, Sweet Alyssum, Sweet 
William, Verbena, Larkspur, and Poppies are always popular. 


Midseason sorts—Nasturtiums, Marigolds, Petunias, Pinks, Snap- 
dragons, Pansies, Mignonette, Sweet Peas and Calliopsis. 


Late varieties—Asters, Zinnias, Salvia, Balsam and Cosmos make 
a good display for flower beds or cutting. 


Cosmos is one of the most useful tall annuals for the garden as 
this can be safely transplanted any time during the summer, if care 
is used in taking up some soil with the roots. It is especially valu- 
apes fs filling in at the backs of beds after other plants are through 

ooming. 
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FRAGRANT FLOWERS FOR CUTTING 
Those marked P. are Perennials. 


Ageratum Lavender, P. 
Alyssum Matthiola 
Asperula, P. Mignonette 
Ambrosia Mimulus Moschatus 
Candytuft Nicotiana Affinis 
Carnations Petunia 

Dianthus Pinks, P. 
Heliotrope Scabiosa 

Hesperis, P. Stock 


Sweet Pea 

Sweet Rocket, P. 
Sweet Sultan 
Sweet William, P. 
Verbena, Blue 
Verbena, Pink 
Violet, P. 
Waldmeister 
Wallflower, P. 


MOST USEFUL ANNUALS FOR CUT FLOWERS 


Alyssum, Sweet Cosmos 

Aster Everlastings 
Bachelor Button Gaillardia 

Blue Bonnet Gypsophila 
Blue Lace Flower Helichrysum 
Calendula (everlasting) 
Carnation Marguerite Larkspur 
Calliopsis Marigold 
Candytuft Mignonette 
Chrysanthemum Nasturtium 
Clarkia Painted Tongue 
Coreopsis Pansy 


Phlox Drummondi 


Poppy 

Physalis F. or Japan- 
ese Winter Cherry. 

(everlasting) 

Scabiosa 

Snapdragon 

Stocks 

Sun Flower 

Sweet Peas 

Sweet Sultan 

Verbena 

Zinnia 


VINES RAISED FROM SEED 


Balloon Vine Dolichos or Hyacinth 
Canary Bird Vine Bean 

Cardinal Climber Gourds 

Cobaea, Scandens Japanese Hop 
Cypress Vine Morning Glory 


Moon Vine 


Nasturtiums 

Scarlet Runner Beans 

Sweet Peas 

Thunbergia or Black 
Eyed Susan 

Wild Cucumber 


ANNUALS FOR BEDDING PURPOSES 


African Daisy Daisy 

Ageratum Dianthus 
Alyssum, Sweet Dusty Miller 
Asters Eschscholtzia 
Bachelor Button Gaillardia 
Balsam Geranium 
Begonias Heliotrope 
Calendula Hollyhock (Annual) 
Calliopsis Lobelia 
Candytuft Mallow (Annual) 
Cockscomb Marigold 

Coleus Nasturtium 
Cosmos 


Nicotiana 
Pansies 
Petunias 
Phlox Drummondi 
Poppy 
Portulaca 
Salvia 
Scabiosa 
Snapdragon 
Stocks 
Verbena 
Vinea 
Zinnia 
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WINDOW BOXES 


Window or porch boxes may be used to advantage on many 
houses, especially where there is no lawn about the house. They 
consist of boxes of any convenient length, to fit the space they are 
intended for. They should be from 8 to 10 inches wide and about 
12 inches deep. Holes should be bored in the bottom, every 6 inches, 
to permit surplus water to run through. Cover these holes with 
broken pottery or stones so that they will not become clogged with 
earth. Use well prepared garden soil to fill the box. Nasturtiums, 
Marguerites, Cannas, Geraniums, Petunias, Sweet Alyssum, ferns 
and other plants may be used to plant in them. 


Classification of Flowers 


Some plants complete their development and exist for one year 
only, others two years, and still others that thrive and bloom season 
after season without renewing. 

This variation in the longevity of plant life has given rise to the 
following classification, each branch of which calls for variation in 
method of culture, though in many instances not very pronounced. 


ANNUALS—Plants which live but one year. 
BIENNIALS—Plants which live for:‘two years. 
PERENNIALS—Plants which live more than two years. 


HARDY ANNUALS (Early Blooming). For early blooming 
sow the seed of nearly all the varieties of this class of plants in the 
early Spring as soon as the weather becomes settled. 


Cultural Directions for Starting Seeds Indoors 


For all conditions except in the open, seeds may be sown in 
seed flats. These are boxes which can be very conveniently and 
cheaply made from the pine boxes largely used for packing canned 
goods, soaps, etc., usually 9 or 10 inches deep, which is sufficient to 
allow of cutting them with a ripsaw into three sections each about 
3 inches high. The top and bottom of the box will each make a 
complete flat, while the middle section will be a frame which can be 
provided with a bottom by the destruction of a box for each three 
sections. See illustration, page 3. Seeds may also be planted directly 
in the soil of the hotbed, coldframe, or in that upon the greenhouse 
bench. They may be sown broadcast, or, preferably, in rows. Direc- 
tions for hotbeds and coldframes are given on pages 39, 40, and 41. 

In covering seeds the rule under artificial conditions is to bury 
the seed to the depth of its greatest diameter. In outdoor culture, 
however, this is not the practice; seeds are usually covered about 
three to five times their diameter. With seeds the size of a grain of 
wheat it is, in general, safe to plant them 1 inch deep, and for those 
the size of Beans 2 inches deep. Small seeds like those of Petunia, 
Poppy, Snapdragon, etc., should be scattered over the surface and 
the soil compacted with a float or board. : 
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TREATMENT OF SEED BED. Keep the seed boxes in a 
warm place, and the soi! quite moist, and the water, which should 
never be cold, must be applied in the form of a fine spray, until the 
plants appear, after which the soil should be thoroughly watered at 
regular intervals and no more water added until the surface soil 
begins to get dry, for if kept too moist all of the time, there is danger 
of the plants damping off, and again, if a little water is added fre- 
quently the top of the seed bed may look moist while the bottom of 
the bed into which the roots of the plants are to pentrate and which 
should be moist, may become very dry, causing shallow rooting, hence 
the necessity for saturation at regular intervals. 

The seed beds and plants should have plenty of air. 


TRANSPLANTING. The young seedling plants which are to 
be grown for their bloom should, as soon as the first true leaves 
are formed, be transplanted so that they will stand at some distance 
from one another. For small, rather slow-growing, plants, such as 
Pansies, 1 inch apart each way will afford ample room, but with 
most plants 2 inches each way will be best, while with robust-grow- 
ing plants, like the Castor Bean, 4 inches will not be too much. 
With such plants, however, it is best to place the seeds directly in 
pots or cans in order to prevent disturbing the roots of the young 
seedlings and to afford them ample space. Transplanting has a ten- 
dency to make the plants stocky and helps the development of an 
extensive root system. 


SHADE AT TRANSPLANTING TIME. Newly transplanted 
plants should be shaded from the sun for a few days. For this pur- 
pose shingles stuck in the ground at an angle, the top extending over 
the plants, empty flower pots, tin cans, etc., come in handy. 

In transplanting care must be taken to firm the soil well around 
the roots and to set the plants considerably deeper than when grow- 
ing in the original bed. 


PLANTS REQUIRED to FILL A CIRCULAR BED 


Diameter 6 in. Apart 12 in. Apart 18 in. Apart 

3 feet 28 is 

4 feet 48 12 

5 feet 80 20 8 
6 feet 112 28 13 
7 feet 152 38 17 
8 feet 200 50 23 
9 feet 256 64 28 


10 feet 320 80 36 
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Cultural Directions for Each Variety of Flowers 


The letter after each variety indicates the direction to be fol- 


lowed. (See pages 27-28.) 


The names of some varieties, for example Gaillardia, are foll 
by the letters C and P indicating that the Hardy Annual Salted 
directions should be used for Annual Gaillardia and the Perennial 


directions for Perennial Gaillardia. 


TAD IGON] LERR eehenciotersc<) reket ote oe onc-oho P 
FA DALIT O Timercy ee aeehersaetens. > feist eves s 2% N 
JW INESY 2 5 oe oh Rae Ore P 
PA CRU Tine mee Reece cto cite clatter suse eta e+ P 
EN CLOTLIESMR Oe a erab ioe a totelersin cj roskarels ik 
SA ROLEULRLLTV IMIS ie HeF er ctebeleteveSe v cuenel ss N 
DCSE OSCOMIIN Gaara tees stonere ee ere. ee P 
ALY: S SUI Mera sist cucseusberr sie boereilene ss Cc 
ANTE BMENVe VALE concur ete watt es sc P 
ATIV AMET DEVIN Gale ak ves cuct snes ewer sn E 
I NOGA OR PEYSUIER  ¢ Ane Goer eT ee eR Cc 
PA DICTA US Aimee tar wiahs Wie) sare se ee ec Cc, P 
ADCTTOIW Cie ero dix ckaseers. cle leas) ale P 
PA TEE TV OUMG Beietsy che ak oy ar or fer sua cee es fe P 
ATUELTILIV UT acetate co ttistere tenet ove .c N 
NCI Peer teiees cialis sole siels sl aces P 
ACT ALLS Meera tras cro) a ait thal ate ls bre P 
A TCLOLIS mee titiecctete cls-cele els. cleaee C 
we ee er ara te, eg Rese P 
DAS CO Tarcdeteteaencks ed onexeneue See Page 28 
Baby’ S [ETRGRIE L- reae Sio ne Cc; Ee 
BACheLOLASE ES ULLCONM facies. oe Cc 
pskrnlikevain, Whos’. Gaye hon Cc 
ISTAWIF Hash Aamo. CuocheRaeeO CD CuO ROI C 
BORON Tame oaks wet sions, cv el shale ta lavat evens K 
IB GUTS telat. arc Pelle ere one lev elels P 
BingeOLe le aLaGISCe sacs cis, cee sie N 
Black hVed SUSAN sem. alee a0 Cc 
SACI COMIC mein cicrchersiouerero ste: 16 C 
IES Pi aeeViG) lence cicceus s+ ccs Wielece)s) « Cc 
ist coniWhNGs kod BW Ae oee ocean ae Cc 
CAlCCOIAT Awan wiisle sis ahere sieter sss N 
Calendula mam rieieieie + Gade + sheecs C 
CALTTOPSIS ee otaisretelecsts latest she's le fe Cc 
Gallinr WOGes aeiccicheteel cfeisitucs ices P 
GAMPANU Aer tetekere el teas tenet ete P 
Canary Bird Vine BEI On Aare Cre Cc 
Gan yidil me rcciene siete etl te otens (obs te Cc 
Canadvintt. verennial... ..... P 
Carina era ole serene See Page 30 
Canterburnyvebellse ae ins. P 
CardinaleClimberariow si. cs 5: N 
Carnations tecdrictetsceta ese sists N 
Celosia Bricrctarcte et oieinscessss Stele Cc 
CeOnTAURCOarencte cis chs ene terete ene .C 


TOR CEOROING Gece tthe adel elinn oes Cc 
Chrysanthemum . -2).32.... N 
Chrysanthemum, 

Porenniaiie 4547... we. P 
lark iQeps ewe dks ee. NO: C 
ODER OH Beta hk ak SNE N 
POGGIO Gs sues Backs Ae FE Cc 
COckscomnpiwso. a. fe oo ee eet © Cc 
OLS a5 aeons etek che Sry baer K 
COnVOlviuliisaees col fre ef Cc 
ROLGUDAIS ao caine enccs TUITE: P 
COSTIUS Bee coe ck es ee Oat Cc 
WV CIGIVEN Ges ico. csc een SLES V 
Cypress VAT Gum. ore coche Bete, Cc 
Dahlia Bate Shonen eke See Page 31 
DARTH Ne Ma foc oo P 
Daisy, DLS bao ue a el. Geer er eed P 
Daisy; Swan River... .xe.!ss. Cc 
PSL ae ria cs iets Cie et Cc 
Dein iniiiyis . ae hs os ls oe P 
PIANC DMS re tee eS | Cc 
PLS CCA Lens rk, che ces asscnter aa x P 
TW OLICHO Sie a iteetsta cst a ise t Cc 
Echinocystis...... See Page 2 
PE OVNI UTS ete ie crea: 3 ahi cee P 
EUS CHSCHOLEZ lagen eee eae C 
Mvenin Sern rosen ween Cc 
ENGVGrre Waecel te ieiisesteib ae toe ok: Cc 
Wormwet-Me=-Not! (ice ecw nce « P 
HOUTBOLCIOCK Smee auese atte. o a Cc 
HEL OR Ol OW Camry ten ee auetets acs tens Lok 6 P 
Galnlardiave tear oi Cc, P 
COraniti Mier nteaste tie ie or N 
GilpAOWer et le est css coe ee C 
Globe Amaranth: ...7...00205.. E 
GLOXINTAG seer ere oe hele ee K 
(COME DIA MR ie cs nisin hie oats ndenobe le C 
Goldens ROdi eso secs oie 4s ersrece P 
GOMPNTCNA techies ties eel te anes E 
CLOUT Captor en teehee oe checks Cc 
GY. DSODH IAM etertete ese ce ore C, P 
Hele mitinni heen tere cota chee. ches P 
PT CLL AIEN Sa tenetenets teterer ene reRelets C 
1ekVhenehpaehee? Gay acooaoheoomo ar it 


FEeHCHrY SUM (os cc.cicice & cls cw 0» E 
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HEM OCOD Gite re crete one tetaneretcts N -Oenotnera’.. .7. ‘Si rts CHEMO OOO, 
HLG@SPeCriSteenc asker tc eke ote eeOS GLI Seren) eee oe ey 
FLL DIS CUS aoe crete ace erenetoe ere roncret ar. P Pansy ereat teen ees peor eee Cr 
HOllivinloc kia cieak ter caemeeeronede Cc, P PENntstemornwicas ote ee a ebctepsre Ae 
HONGSLY vas awn ce atte ats sere teteke fais Peer Gtunine een set. tee cca 
Hop, JapaAnesGn eat we oor te «le ote Ose haceliamet.. 1. soe Cc 
RUT UW VUSe ee eee te ene enet ste eber ere Cc PHIOxSPANNUSL ae ce oe ees Cc 
PluNneManilavres cee. cone Fat 9) PHY SHliscrecesetoee. ste ee oN 
Hyacinth Bean vse st. cect ees COeerhiysosteriaw wre. o.oo Ses 
JHeIE, MAB oes so ocecliow Oe P Finksy. cee aera rener sete ites sete ee Cc 
TVY cccccccccscvcscsccvcccees Beeb iatycodon oe ene see P 
Knotweed. crane eer oe ge FoincianarGillasie’..accuen: Cc 
TCO CHiaae serene eistetenenet che neneeoneucae ons Cc POLCTHONITT nig eee et oe ae te P 
EGhis ADL NWA Mere 4eey GS Gms Moo an GIOe Cc Poly sonumMie ee hoe ep 
Lady: SUpPPErs an. oe Se ee Cc Poppy perennial)... «seen. 
AWizhehesWalela Hh ewricicg oAieiuie ost OD 3 Ue N PODD Vis sare oe ore oe ee U 
iDphetehohe Sa otras ad oon he clos 5 N POrtwlaces we ees esis Cc 
T6hthyrus noes ea eee eee Pe Ole hatte olds see). ae ae Cc 
TAVALOTAL hisses cs slants cri kisrraee Cr ePrimtisei. cee cone. P 
Lavenden vec ssc eee eee Pap -eueteriag.. .-- gS ee a eet ate Cc 
TUL QULISI Ac coven tere oceweus otetetoee tere ste Ps PRicinvstee. 7 tee eee N 
TATWVAY Tae cetera eet ene che tetcder-totere N HRudbeckigess. te 0e6n ject P 
WARM tose vet cates ae eee Bowe Salpigiogslss en...) ete stale 
TiQ 611A aia ete eee Nica l vig erin hots ck eee ae Meat N 
PUpINUS hes ane oe whee annie eee IP? iSCablOsa gee. oe Cc, P 
EVVONNIA ig oes wa fe nk eee ere Pie Seay Finke wee eee ce 
LIV LAPUA coronas eta ers eee | Bean OllVas ee ee ee Bee Vy 
Mallow toe. ce ese eae CAP Shandraron sa eee N 
MEOPTE OL Mercian tcc oe Sure vin eae ee C Stock, Evening Scented..... Cc 
Marvel.oly Perite. sot ciew ee ed CP SLOCK site cr des Ca eden Cc 
Matricarloernc on ceics cis serctereit Cc StOkesia Cee ee ee en ee P 
MatthlOlais iene ce pecs ae teeter CG = suntowervanntialy. 14 U 
Maurandiavss 140. science C Sunflower, perennial .......,P 
Mipnonetterg ued. cease: Ce eiwanl Rivers Daisy 2. sek Cc 
Mimuliusets vet nen eee oe Ko Sweet Peag.3.., ... See Page 29 
MinneéapoliseVine 2...) oe. GrmpoweetaRocketaw. ie oe ae): 
MONAT Rae ee ee eee aa P Sweet Suitanreiare wee ae ty Cc 
Moonflowerg 2.0? ee oe Na > weete Willlinmin ea. fio: P 
Morning Glory er. ee G: sPhunbergiage etc e tees: C 
Mountain Roses seo ee P See te eet eee sesaceen ~ 
Mourning Brid@anaet sn cee re 8 Veronica Bey ore hag Pee ep 
Myosotis 8) (6 holies 016.6150). 019) 6releelelionstin a P Viola Pi i) 
Nese ure tiem hain le 61 ele erin’ be Van tale OAV allflowertn, en eee. ut 
CMODDAT A ir kes a tere siane aeterale C Wild Cucumber...2- Seo! bela 
Nicotiana set oue somes fe Coie. oka Ne N Wild|.Liupine sie fee et mene 
Nigellan 5, eset ee cee eee Cc ZANT Gi yee oe eee ge eee N 
CANNAS FROM SEED See Page 30. 
DAHLIAS FROM SEED See Page 31. 


ECHINOCYSTIS OR WILD CUCUMBER 
Should be sown in the Autumn, or if in Spring, file through the 
TRE shell, tapas ie the pan will probably not sprout until 
ear er sowing. Sow in good soil where the vi 
planting seeds about %-inch deep. v2 Coane 
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‘““Key”’ for Letters Used in Above List 
and Cultural Directions 


HARDY ANNUALS 


C Sow out of doors, when danger from frost is over, in the bed or 

border where they are to flower. The soil should be well pulver- 
ized and the seed covered to a depth of about 4 times their size. Press 
down firmly with a board, and thin out so that the plants will not 
become crowded. For early flowering they should be sown indoors in 
a shallow box, or in a hotbed, transplanted as previously suggested, 
ue transferred to the open ground when the weather becomes suit- 
able. 


EVERLASTINGS 


E Culture same as suggested in above paragraph. If desired to 

keep flowers as everlastings cut when the buds are a little more 
than half opened, and suspend in a dark, dry place, with the heads 
down until fully dry. 


BEGONIAS, COLEUS, GLOXINIA 


K Sow the seed early in the year in pots or pans filled with very 

fine prepared soil. A slight sprinkling after sowing will settle the 
seeds to a sufficient depth, as they should never be covered. Place a 
sheet of glass over the top allowing some space for the air to enter, 
and set in saucers, which should be kept filled with water to provide 
sufficient moisture; as the minute seeds should never be disturbed 
by watering. Place in a partially shaded situation. Transplant when 
large enough to handle, grow on, and shade at all times from the 
strong sun. 


TENDER ANNUALS 


NW Tender Annuals should not be sown in the open ground before 

latter part of May. The best plan is to start the seeds indoors in 
a shallow box or in a hotbed, in a temperature of about 65 degrees. 
Cover the seeds to a depth of four times their size and press the 
surface firm with a board. Water with a fine spray. Transplant the 
seedlings after the second leaves form and remove to the garden when 
the weather is warm and settled. 


PERENNIALS AND OTHERS REQUIRING SIMILAR 
TREATMENT 


P Hardy plants usually bloom the year after sowing the seed. The 

seed bed must be well drained, fine and firm. If the soil is at all 
heavy cover with one inch of sand. The seed may be planted from 
June 10th to early July, early June is best. After soaking the seed 24 
hours, sow the fine sorts in rows, 3 inches apart, on the surface of 
sand or well sifted soil, and press down with a board. Large seeds 
may be covered to twice their thickness. The bed must be kept 
shaded constantly with a screen made as follows: nail common laths 
2 inches apart on end strips. Place this screen over the bed on 4 bricks 
set endwise. Water as required; when seedlings have two pairs of 
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leaves, transplant into rows a few inches apart each way, and later 
when they begin to crowd transplant a second time. This involves 
extra work but is necessary to raise sturdy plants. Keep them shaded 
with the screens all summer. In September, if well developed, they 
may be placed in their permanent locations where they are to blos- 
som the following year, or left in the seed beds for early spring 
transplanting. After the ground freezes hard, cover with evergreen 
or other branches and a few inches of straw or leaves loosely piled 
on top. In late March, remove one-half the top mulch and loosen up 
the rest, to admit air. Take off the remainder gradually, as the 
season advances. 


PANSIES AND VIOLAS 


T For spring plants the seed may be sown broadcast from July to 

September. Cover the seed very lightly with fine soil and press 
in with a board; then mulch the seed bed with long, loose, strawy 
manure, to a depth of 3 or 4 inches. The seed will be up in about 10 or 
15 days; then remove the straw a little at a time. Transplant the 
seedlings to beds or frames in September or October; and after a 
sharp frost, late in November or early December, provide a light or 
loose mulch of hay, straw or litter. The seed may also be sown in- 
doors in January or February, or in Spring in the open ground in a 
shady location. The soil sheuld be very rich and liberal applications 
of bone meal should be given from time to time. 


ANNUAL POPPIES, ETC, 


U_ Sow in the open ground after danger from frost is over, in beds 

of well-pulverized soil. The plants should remain where sown, as 
they will not stand transplanting unless done with extraordinary care. 
Thin out carefully so as to disturb the remaining plants as little as 
possible. For succession of bloom, two or three sowings can be made 
at intervals during the Summer. 


CYCLAMEN 


Vv The best time to sow the seed is as soon as ripe, usually in Sep- 

tember, in gentle heat, in shallow boxes or pans filled with a 
compost of sandy loam, leaf mould and coarse sand. Cover the seed 
with a layer of finely chopped sphagnum moss about 1 inch deep and 
keep this moist. Water carefully and keep at a uniform temperature 
of 50 to 60 degrees. When the plants have made 2 leaves transplant 
into small pots. Grow on until the plant requires a 5-inch pot. 


ASTERS 


The cultivation of the Aster is simple. Do not sow the seed too 
early; the middle of March indoors is considered a very good time. 
Successive sowings should be made, if a constant supply of flowers 
is desired from July until frost. For early use sow the seed in shallow 
boxes, covering with one-fourth inch of soil. Later sowings may be 
made in hotbeds or cold frames; or in the open ground, broadcast or 
in drills, when all danger of frost is past. Never use the same ground 
or location twice in succession. The soil should be rich and moist. 
We recommend rulverized sheep manure, wood ashes and phosphates 
as fertilizers. If barnyard manure is used it should be thoroughly 
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decomposed. Allow plants plenty of room; rows should be 8 feet 
apart and 15 inches between the plants in the row, but the distance 
may be less according to the habit or growth of the variety. 


The aster beetle or fly is one of the worst pests but there seems 
to be only one crop of them, and these if caught and killed are not 
usually followed by others. Dusting the plants with air slacked lime 
or dry ashes will be found beneficial. Root lice and cut worms are also 
troublesome. Applications of kerosene emulsion or tobacco water 
around the roots are effective. Aster blight or ‘‘yellows’’ can usually 
be traced to the work of the above pests. 


The plants should be pulled and burned if they should become 
badly diseased. Growers should remember that prevention is better 
than cure. Good cultivation and the timely use of the remedies sug- 
gested should produce healthy, vigorous plants. 


Sweet Pea Culture 


Preparation Soil. Prepare a trench 2 feet deep and at least 
1% feet wide. Fill in with a mixture of rich loam and well rotted barn- 
yard manure or 5 lbs. of sheep manure and 1% lbs. of bone meal for 
each 8 feet of row. Cover with 6 inches of good soil. The manure should 
be worked in deep down and carefully mixed through the soil at bot- 
tom of trench. 


The trench should slope gradually towards the center, which is 
to be 2 inches deeper than the sides. 


Planting. Should be done the first day the soil is dry enough 
to work without becoming sticky. If the soil is worked while wet it 
may ruin the crop. 


White Seeded Sweet Peas should not be sown until the ground has 
thoroughly thawed. Sweet Peas require a long period of slow growth 
under cool conditions which are necessary for good root formation. 
Late sown Sweet Peas, especially when planted after May 15th are 
seldom worth while. Sow 1 lb. of seed for 100 feet of row. 


Make a furrow in the center of trench 6 inches wide and 3 deep. 
Sow the seed in this furrow in two rows, 4 inches apart and 2 inches 
apart in the row. Cover with about an inch of fine soil and tamp down 
firmly. If soil is damp and heavy tamp more lightly than if dry and 
loose, After tamping, rake another inch of soil over seed. Do not cover 
seed more than 2 inches deep altogether. 


Cultivation. When vines are 5 inches high, fill up the 4 inches 
between the rows with fine soil, drawing the soil to each side, cover- 
ing the vines to within an inch of their tops. Do not cover up the 
vines entirely. Straighten any crooked plants and remove weeds. 
After the vines have grown another 5 inches repeat the operation; at 
this time hoe up the soil outside the rows to a level with the soil 
around the vines, so that what was originally the trench becomes a 
ridge. 
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Supports. Never allow vines to fall over, as they can not be 
properly straightened afterwards, but support with brush, wire net- 
tingvor Sstrines: 

Mulching. Before blooming time fill trench between the rows 
with straw or grass clippings. This will keep the soil cool and moist. 


Watering. Sweet Peas like plenty of water in dry weather. 
After blooming begins, fill the trench between the rows with water 
two or three times a week, if there is a lack of showers. 


Tiling. Growth and bloom of Sweet Peas will be increased if 
a line of 3 inch porous drain tile is placed a few inches beneath the 
trench. By bringing this to the surface with an elbow, water may 
be readily applied to the roots. 


Cutting. Should be attended to every day, whether you have 
use for the flowers or not. If seed pods are allowed to form, the vines 
will soon cease blooming. In the afternoon or early evening is the 
best time for cutting. The flowers being then fully developed and 
hardened, last much longer in water. 

It is only necessary to cut each day the flowers that are fully de- 
veloped. It is after forming seed pods that they injure the vines. 

Be careful in cutting not to disturb or break the vines. Careless- 
ness in this will soon ruin them, 

It is best not to step too near the vines when picking the flowers, 
as this would pack the soil surface, which should be kept loose and 
open. 


Enemies. For slugs and cut worms a little air-slacked lime 
around the young shoots will protect them more or less and some- 
times the worms can be attracted and killed by putting a bunch of 
green grass dipped in Paris Green near the Sweet Pea row. 

For plant lice or aphis use ‘‘Black Leaf 40.’ Nico-Fume Liquid 
or some other tobacco extra spray. 


Sow 1 Ib. of seed for 100 feet of row. 


Cannas From Seed and Plants 


In this locality Canna plants should not be set out much before 
Memorial Day as they are very tender. They should be planted in 
rich soil, 18 inches apart. 

In the Autumn the plants should not be lifted until after a sharp 
frost, then take up with as much soil as possible, being careful not 
to break or damage the roots. Cut off half the tops and store in shed 
or cellar. When the remaining foliage becomes perfectly dry it may be 
cut off to a height of 3 inches, then the roots, still with the dirt on 
them, should be stored where the temperature will be from 40 to 45 
degrees. The roots should never be allowed to freeze nor entirely dry 
up. The roots may be placed on a rack or even on a dry cellar floor. 
Cover with a layer of straw to hold the moisture. In January or Feb- 
ruary clean the roots, divide into pieces with 3 or 4 eyes each and 
start in flats or pots in house or conservatory. 

CANNA SEEDS should be filed through the hard shell to 
allow moisture to enter. Then start indoors as previously suggested 
for Tender Annuals. 
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Dahlias From Seed ead Tubers 


These can be started from seed as previously described for Tender 
Annuals. In the Fall the tubers should be lifted as described below. 


The usual method of raising Dahlias is to start the tubers indoors 
in April, placing them in shallow boxes of dirt. These can be keptina 
cellar or outhouse until late May or early June when the plants 
should be transplanted outdoors. Plant in an open sunny situation; 
3x3 feet is about the proper distance apart to plant. Prepare the soil 
thoroughly by digging. Be moderate in the use of both manure and 
water. Never plant when soil is wet. Lay the tuber flat on its side and 
cover it 4 inches deep, pressing the soil firmly on the tuber. Keep the 
soil loose and mellow by frequent hoeing, drawing the soil to a slight 
hillock around the plant. It is also advisable to use a mulch of straw 
or grass clippings around the plants to keep the soil from drying out. 
It is not well to water the plants except just enough to insure the 
soil being moist. 


After frost has killed the tops, dig the tubers carefully leaving 
6 inches of the main stem on every clump, taking up with them all 
the soil which adheres to the roots. 


All clumps should be divided into several pieces before being reset 
each Spring. In doing this it is necessary to split the main stem, 
leaving a section of this on each tuber. 


Gladiolus Culture 


The Gladiolus thrives in a sunny location, protected from wind. 
It appears to best advantage when planted among Peonies, shrubbery 
or in masses of rows bordered with some lower growing plants such 
- as Candytuft, or Bachelor’s Buttons. These make a pleasing contrast 
with the Gladioli. 


Gladiolus bulbs will grow in any good garden soil, but do much 
better when the latter has been enriched with well rotted manure. 
If the bulbs are planted at intervals from April to June the blooming 
period will extend from July until frost. A trench should be dug five 
inches deep and an inch of sand placed in the bottom to absorb surplus 
moisture. Then set the bulb (flat or hollow side down) in the sand. 


For earliest blossoms, draw 2 inches of soil uver the bulbs at first, 
replacing the rest when the shoots appear. As the leaves develop, 
more earth should be drawn up around the base, to furnish support 
for the stalk. Keep the bed free from weeds and give plenty of water, 
especially during the blooming period. When the flower buds appear 
they should be staked. 


Before the ground freezes lift the bulbs, cut off half the foliage 
and remove to a cool shed or cellar. Here they should be spread out 
to dry, leaving plenty of air space between all bulbs and tops to prevent 
mould. A convenient method is to stand them up in flats which are 
then piled in tiers. 
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After the tops dry up they should be cut off with a sharp knife 
or pruning shears. At this time also, the bulbs may be separated and 
the small side growths, of bulblets removed. The latter may be 
handled like the big bulbs. Then the bulbs are placed in paper bags, 
sawdust or sand to prevent them from becoming too dry. Lastly, 
remove to a storage room having a temperature of about 35 degrees 


to prevent sprouting. 
Hardy Lilies 


In general fall planting is recommended for lilies, but the Japan- 
ese varieties do not usually reach this country before late November 
or December. The bulbs are shipped as soon as possible but cannot 
be dug until they are ripe. 


For this reason it is advisable to mulch the ground heavily where 
these are to be planted and thus keep it open. Otherwise they may 
be planted in the early Spring. Set bulbs of the large Japanese va- 
rieties ten or twelve inches deep in rich, well drained soil with a 
handful of sand under each bulb. Plant the large bulbs 18 inches 
apart and the small ones 6 inches. Cover with a deep layer of leaves 
or straw each Autumn. 


Iris 
Plant in a sunny location, setting the roots quite shallow. They 


will be ready for planting from March to May and can also be supplied 
from September to November. 


Peonies 

Set the roots slanting 3 to 4 feet apart each way, with the topmost 
buds 4 inches below the surface. They will generously repay good 
care; keep the soil loose and free from weeds but use manure spar- 
ingly and only after the ground is frozen. A few handfuls of bone 
meal worked around the crowns will greatly improve the blooms. 
Peonies do best in a sunny location and should be left undisturbed 
for years. They may be planted from April to May and September to 
November. 


Hardy Phlox and Other Perennials 


Should be set out in April and May. These plants grow larger year 
after year. As the plants become stronger the blossoms increase in 
number and size, reaching their highest development about the third 
or fourth year. 


On this account they require liberal ‘feeding’ and do much better 
when well composted manure is forked in around the base each Fall, 
and bone meal in the Spring. After 4 or 5 years the clump is likely to 
become rootbound so it is well to divide each one, having several 
eyes or growing shoots on each division. The outside rootshoots 
should haverextra good care since they will produce the best plants. 
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As soon as the plants are received from the nursery dip each one 
in a pail of liquid mud. Then plant 9 inches apart in deeply trenched, 
well enriched soil, being careful to spread out the roots and firm the 
earth so it will take a hard pull to uproot them. Lastly, use compost 
or other mulch around the crown to preserve soil moisture. Liberal 
watering every evening during the blooming period improves the 
blossoms. These should be removed as soon as they wilt to prolong 
the flowering season. 

For winter protection, as soon as the ground freezes hard, lay on 
crowns an evergreen branch with several inches of leaves or straw 
loosely piled on top. About the middle of March remove one-half this 
litter and loosen up the rest—removing it gradually as the sun be- 
comes warmer. Water or ice remaining on the plant crowns for any 
length of time is sure to destroy them. 


Spring Flowering Bulbs 


OUT-DOOR PLANTING 

The early spring flowering bulbs such ag Hyacinths, Tulips, Nar- 
cissus, Crocus, etc., mut be planted in the Fall. Out-door planting 
ae be effected at any time from the first of October until the ground 
s frozen. 

Any good, well-drained soil will grow bulbs, but should be well 
spaded and pulverized. If the soil be heavy clay, mix thoroughly with 
sand and well rotted cow yard manure; fresh manure is injurious. 
Raise the center of the beds so that water will run off quickly, as 
the bulbs are liable to rot if water stands. 

Before extremely severe weather comes On cover the beds with 
about four inches of leaves; if coarse manure or straw is used cover 
six inches. In the Spring remove half the covering and the balance as 
soon as the plants begin pushing through the soil. 

DEPTH AND DISTANCE OF PLANTING 

The accompanying diagram shows the depth and distance apart 
bulbs should be planted and will enable the purchaser to correctly 
estimate the number of bulbs required for any given area. Spring 
flowering bulbs usually show to best advantage when planted in 


masses. 
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IN-DOOR PLANTING OF BULBS 


Daffodils, Polyanthus Narcissus, Single Tulips and Roman Hya- 
cinths are the easiest to grow in-doors. 


For early flowers in the house, most varieties should be potted in 
September, and for a succession of flowers, at intervals up to Decem- 
ber. A very good soil for the growth of bulbs is composed of one-half 
good garden soil and the equal parts of well-rotted manure or leaf- 
mould and sand well mixed together. The size of pots used depends 
on the size of the bulbs and the effect desired. 


In potting Narcissus leave the earth beneath them loose and fine. 
If this is not done the roots have a tendency to push the bulb up into 
the air. 


Some broken pieces of pots, pebbles or charcoal should be placed 
in the bottom of each pot for drainage. Insert the bulb so its top. will 
be just below the surface, then press down the soil around the sides 
of the pot. After thoroughly soaking the soil and pot in water, they 
should be placed in a cool, dark situation, so as to encourage a strong 
srowth of roots before the bulbs start at the top. If set in the cellar, 
they will need a little water every ten days. Also protect them from 
mice and rats. In six or eight weeks they will have made sufficient 
root growth to admit of bringing to the light. 


Success in pot culture of bulbs depends on well established roots 
before the tops are allowed to start. Water freely, so that the soil may 
be moistened to the bottom of the pots. By bringing a few pots from 
the cellar to the light, every week or so, a succession of flowers may 
be had for months, especially for Christmas and Easter. 


Do not bring bulbs from the cellar to a sunny window the first 
thing. This appiies especially to the large flowered Hyacinths. The 
nucleus of the flower is already folded tight in the heart of the bulb 
and this must pass through the narrow throat of the bulb. If the 
pots are brought into the bright light directly, the flower buds begin 
ie hem too soon and then are unable to pass through the neck of 
the bulb. 


Bring all the bulbs first to the subdued light and keep them there 
until a flower head can be observed. As soon as the stem beneath it 
can be seen the bulbs may be brought at once into the bright light. 
This may- be full sunshine or good light without sunshine. Narcissus 
require sunshine. : 


BULBS IN WATER 


ee age ‘and several other varieties of bulbs do splendidly in 
water. 


Paper White Narcissus are especially satisfactory as they grow 
rapidly and blossom within a few weeks after planting. Chinese 
Sacred Lilies are great favorites for handling this way too. 


Steady the bulbs by placing pebbles at their base, and fill up the 
bowl with water. Give fresh water every few days. They should be 
left in the dark for several weeks, until the top growth is well started 
and the bowl a mass of roots. 
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How to Grow Roses 


Good roses may be grown in almost any garden soil and location, 
but they will give best results under careful treatment. Select an 
open, sunny place, sheltered from the cold, north winds and in soil 
that is clear of all roots of trees and shrubs. Dig up the bed to a 
depth of at least one foot, more would be better, and thoroughly mix 
not less than two inches of well rotted stable manure. It is best to 
prepare the beds some time in advance of planting to allow for set- 
tling. The best time to plant is just after the frost is out of the ground 
and when it is in condition for proper preparation. Make a hole slight- 
ly larger than the roots and firm the soil well around the plant. Never 
set the plants out when the ground is wet and soggy, but wait until 
it is fairly dry. After planting give a thorough watering, and during 
the Summer cultivate the surface of the bed every few days. In the 
Fall, just before frost, it is well to cut back to about three feet all 
the canes of the strong growing sorts. The principal pruning should 
be done in the Spring, thinning out branches when they become too 
thick and cutting out all the dead wood. Climbing Roses require no 
ae except to cut out all dead wood and the shortening of lateral 

ranches, 


In this locality Roses require protection during the Winter. This 
can be done by carefully bending the canes to the earth and covering 
with a sod, and over this vlace leaves, straw or other protection. The 
covering should not be removed in the Spring until danger from heavy 
frost is over, but before growth has commenced. Success in the 
growth of Roses depends largely on the care given the plants after 
setting out. The soil should be frequently cultivated so as to keep it 
mellow “nd free from weeds. Care should be exercised, however, not 
to stir the soil too deeply and injure the young roots. It is well also, 
to remove all flowers in their prime. 


Green Fly (Aphis). Colonies of these attack the young growth 
and suck the juice of the plant. Spray with tobacco solution or dust 
with tobacco powder after wetting the plants. Nico-Fume Liquid is 
especially effective. 


Rose Slug. A light green worm that eats the leaves. Apply 
fish-oil soap. 1 lb. dissolved in 8 gallons of water. Paris Green, 1 oz. 
to 10 gallons of water or arsenate of lead. 


Mildew. This grayish-white film on the affected leaves can 
be controlled by spraying with Bordeaux Mixture, 1 pint in 6 to 8 
gallons or water. 


How to Care for Shrubs 


Before planting, the soil should be thoroughly prepared by spading 
with the addition of liberal quantities of manure or bone meal. The 
only attention needed thereafter is an occasional cultivation, to keep 
down weeds, and a little top dressing of manure or bone meal in the 
late Fall to keep up the fertility. Care should be taken not to over- 
crowd but allow sufficient room for future growth. Shrubs of all 
kinds are best planted in the Spring as soon as the frost is out and 
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ground in condition for preparation. This gives them a chance to 
make root growth before hot weather. No rule can be given as to the 
proper time and method of pruning shrubs, but we would say that 
those blossoming before mid-summer should be pruned immediately 
after flowering, as these produce flowers on the growth of wood 
made the previous year. Those varieties which blossom after mid- 
summer produce their blooms on wood made the same season, and 
these should be pruned in eary spring, being careful not to prune too 
much, as all that is necessary is to keep the plant in nice shape. It is 
well, however, to cut out all dead wood and to remove surplus growth 
when the shrubs branch too freely, as plenty of air and sunshine is 
essential for satisfactory results. 


Small Fruits 


STRAWBERRIES 


A rich, well drained loam soil, having plenty of available humus 
and plant food is best for Strawberries. If necessary to enrich the 
soil just before planting, use only commercial fertilizer, well rotted 
compost or sheep manure, to avoid weed seeds. 


Plants. Use only the best plants. Inferior ones or those that 
have fruited once do not pay to set out. 


Planting Time. Planting from April 25th to May 15th is best 
for the Northwest. 


Setting Plants. Upon arrival dip roots into liquid mud and 
keep them moist, never expose to sunlight or wind. To set plants for 
the old matted row system, plant in rows 3 to 3% feet apart, 12 to 15 
inches apart in row. Then runners are allowed to form dense beds or 
rows. A better way is to plant 2 feet apart each way; first trim ends 
of roots slightly, spread them out fan-shape and drop each plant into 
the space made by forcing a spade straight down into the earth. Then 
work up the ear around plant and settle firmly, so crown is a trifle 
lower than the surface, but not covered. Water each plant. 


General Care. Pinch off blosoms the first year, keep beds 
weed-free and well cultivated. Train runners around parent plant like 
spokes of a wheel. Thus plants develop evenly and yield well. After 
ground freezes, cover with 4 to 6 inches of straw. 


EVERBEARING STRAWBERRIES 

The plants are not injured by late frost. If the first blossoms 
are killed by frost they immediately throw up new blossom stems. 
While these varieties will produce fruit at the same time as the ordi- 
nary Strawberries and continue to bear until frost, it is best to keep 
the blossoms removed until July 15th, so as to conserve the strength 
of the plant for the late crop. They should start to ripen the fruit 
about three weeks later and bear continuously until frost. 


' BUSH FRUITS 
All berries do best in a rich, stiff loam, rather clayey than sandy. 
The ground should be retentive of moisture, yet well drained. They 
should all be mulched after ground freezes, with straw or other coarse 
litter for Winter protection. For any leaf destroying worms use arse- 
nate of lead, Slug Shot or some other insecticide. For borers, remove 
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the injured canes. Bordeaux mixture spraying will help check rust 
and blight but prevention is best—clean cultivation and proper prun- 
ing are essential. Always cultivate thoroughly until fruiting time. 


Blackberries. Set in rows 8 feet apart, space 2 to 4 feet apart 
in the row. The young canes should be cut back when 2 feet high 
to induce branching. Remove old canes every year after fruiting. 
They should be gathered and burned at once to prevent insects 
and diseases. Currants. Rows 6 feet apart, 4 feet apart in row. 
The fruit is borne on both old and young wood but the best is on 
1 year old shoots and spurs. Remove all but 4 to 8 main stems. 
Leave no wood over 3 years old. Shorten vigorous straggling 
shoots and thin out old wood. Gooseberries. Rows 5 feet apart, 
3 feet apart in row. These bear best on 2 and 3 year wood. Prune 
to encourage continuous growth of vigorous shoots. Raspberries. 
Rows 6 feet apart, 4 feet apart in row. Remove old wood after bear- 
ing. Prune Black Raspberries when 18 inches high to induce branch- 


ing. 
GRAPES 

These should be planted in April or the first of May before the 
leaves start. They will do well in any good garden soil, and should 
be set 8 feet apart. Cut back the first Autumn, all new growth to 
two eyes or buds, and lay vine on ground covering with several 
inches of leaves. In the Spring train up to a trellis and when the new 
shoots are 2 or 3 inches long rub off all but the 2 strongest which are 
left to form canes. As growth progresses these canes may be tied to 
the wires. Every Fall nearly all the old bearing wood may be cut 
back to within 2 or 3 inches of the crown, but leaving 3 or 4 strong 
canes of the current year’s growth. These canes are cut back to 3 feet 
and fastened to the wires in a fan shape the following spring. 


HOTBEDS 

Hotbeds are usually constructed in one or other of the following 
ways: 

Temporary Hotbeds. A temporary hotbed may be made by 
using fermenting stable manure, preferably that with a small amount 
of straw or litter in it. This is placed in a broad, flat heap and thor- 
oughly tramped down. A heap ten to twelve feet wide and six to 
twelve feet in length with the manure eighteen to twenty-four inches 
deep should give sufficient heat. Upon the surface of this a frame 
made eight inches high at the front and twelve inches high at the back 
with taper boards for ends is built. At intervals of three feet laths are 
laid to support the sash. If severe weather is likély to occur during the 
time the hotbed is in use, the frame should be banked with manure to 
give additional heat and protection. After placing the frame upon the 
manure heap, about four inches of good garden loam should be scat- 
tered over the area enclosed by the frame. After the sash has been 
placed in position, allow the bed to heat up, but do not plant any seeds 
in the bed until the temperature begins to go down, which will be in 
about three days after the sash has been put into place. When the 
eee tre has fallen to ninety degrees, planting may be safely 
started. 

Permanent Hotbeds. For a permanent bed, a pit two to two 
and a half feet in depth, and of suitable length and width should be 
provided. The sides and ends may be supported by a lining of 1 inch 
planks and held up by posts four feet apart and this pit lining should 
come up flush with the surface of the soil, or the lining may be of 
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concrete construction. The site for the pit should be on well drained 
land and a tile drain from the bottom of the excavation should be 
built to prevent water from accumulating in the pit. A standard hot- 
bed sash is three feet by six feet in size. The bed therefore should 
be some multiple of three feet in length and the width should be the 
same as the length of the sash—six feet. The plank frame of the bed 
may be extended above the surface of the ground sufficiently to allow 
for placing the sash immediately upon these permanent structures 
or = frame, such as is described for the temporary hotbeds, may be 
used. 


In the Autumn the bed should be filled with leaves or straw and 
covered with loose boards or shutters to keep it free from snow and 
ice, in order that it may be free for use early in March. The frame 
may be made of good one-inch lumber, the back twelve to fourteen 
inches high, the front ten to twelve. It should be well fitted to the 
sash, so as to leave as little opening as possible and yet allow the 
sash to be easily moved up and down. 


The best heating material is stable manure containing a liberal 
quantity of straw bedding. If this is thrown into a loose pile, it will 
heat violently and unevenly and will soon become cold. For a moder- 
ate lasting heat, the manure should be forked over, shaken apart 
and kept moist. Then it should be left a few days and forked over 
again and allowed to heat a second time, which will require two or 
three days more. In very cold weather it may be necessary to make 
the pile in a shed. As soon as the manure is ready, place it in the pit 
and tramp it down in layers to the required depth. Then put on the 
sash and leave it until the heat generates, which will usually be in 
about twenty-four hours. 
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FRAME TO CARRY THE SASH OF A HOTBED OR COLDFRAME 


As soon as the heat goes down to ninety degrees, which will prob- 
ably be in two or three days, six inches of rich, light soil should be 
placed on the surface. Then leave the bed for a few days until the soil 
has become warmed through. Later remove the sash, rake or kill the 
weeds, level the surface and all is ready for the sowing of the seeds. 


Care of The Bed. At the North, in addition to the glazed sash 
——board shutters, straw mats or some other kind of mats will be 
needed as an additional protection during cold nights. Also double 
glass sash is now available which is a great aid in holding the heat. 
During bright days, even when the temperature outside is near the 
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freezing point, it will be necessary to lift the sash a trifle at the high 
side of the frame. This will allow the hot air to escape and prevent 
injury to the young plants. 

WATER. Hot beds should be watered in the morning only 
and then only on bright days. In cloudy weather a bed may go several 
days without watering, but will dry up in a very short time on a 
sunny day. Always use tepid water put in gently with a fine rose 
watering pot. It is never safe to let the soil get dry. 

COLDFRAMES. Coldframes are intended to protect plants 
from cold without forcing them into growth. They differ from hot 
beds in that no artificial means of heating are employed. The cold 
frame consists of a frame and sash similar to the one described in 
the paragraphs on Temporary Hotbeds. The back board is usually 
twelve inches and the front eight inches wide. The two are connected 
by a taper board twelve inches high at one end, eight inches wide at 
the other end six feet in length. The back and front of the frame are 
made in multiples of three feet in length. When complete, the frame 
is placed upon a sheltered, well-drained piece of land with a dry, 
southern exposure. The glass allows the sun during the bright days 
to temper the air of the frames so that by properly covering them at 
night with shutters or mats, the heat can be retained and the plants 
protected during severe weather. A cold frame should be managed 
in a way very similar to a hot bed, but of course, will not need so 
much ventilation. 
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Care should be exercised so as not to reduce the temperature of 
the frame late in the afternoon as such treatment is likely to cause 
frost injury. Coldframes are especially valuable for protecting Let- 
tuce, Parsley, Cauliflower and some other vegetables from late fall 
frosts. They are also useful for wintering over some of the less hardy 
perennial flowering plants. 


Fertilizers 


Mixed Fertilizers are obtainable in many brands of varying grades 
and analyses. A careful study of soil, and crops to be grown on it, is 
essential to determine the proper kind for best results. It is suggested 
that these problems be presented to your local seed or fertilizer dealer. 
A suitable blend or mixture for most garden soils consists of 4% 
Nitrogen, 12% Phosphoric Acid and 4% Potash. 


SHEEP MANURE 


Analysis: Ammonia, 2 per cent; Phosphoric Acid, 1 per cent; 
Potash, 2 per cent. 

This is a splendid, complete fertilizer containing the necessary 
plant foods and is also rich in humus, or vegetable matter. It is ex- 
cellent for general use either alone or in combination with other 
special purpose fertilizers. Having been kiln dried, there is little 
danger from weed seeds. 

STEAMED BONE MEAL 

This is similar to the Raw Bone Meal in analysis and fertilizing 
value, but dissolves in the soil more quickly. It may be applied in the 
same way as the Raw Bone Meal and is often used in the fall at the 
rate of 300 to 500 pounds per acre. If used in the spring, apply with 
cattle manure or sheep manure to form a complete fertilizer. Bone 
Meal furnishes a high percentage of phosphoric acid at a reasonable 
price. 

Analysis: Ammonia 2 per cent; total Phosphoric Acid, 24 per cent. 

Use 8 to 5 pounds of Bone Meal for each tree and vine when setting 
it out, working it in well around the roots. 


NITRATE OF SODA (16 PER CENT NITROGEN) 


Now recognized as the most desirable and most quickly available 
source of Nitrogen. 

There is no crop grown which is not greatly improved and in- 
creased in yield by an application of Nitrate of Soda, and for success- 
ful and profitable growing of many crops it has become a necessity, 
especially for grass, grain, corn, and garden truck. 

Use as a top dressing at the rate of 100 pounds per acre on the 
following vegetables when plants are well established: Beets, cab- 
bage, cauliflower, cucumbers, celery, egg plants, lettuce, spinach 
and onions. 

For asparagus, use at the rate of 250 pounds per acre as a top 
dressing after the first shoots make their appearance. 

For strawberries, use 100 pounds per acre as a top dressing after 
the plants have blossomed. 
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For grass and grain, use at the rate of 100 to 200 pounds per acre 
when growth is well established. 

For home garden, apply in soluble form, using one ounce to two 
gallons of water. 


For sweet peas, apply in soluble form, using one ounce to two 
gallons of water. 


Nitrate of Soda should be applied directly to the soil and should 
not be allowed to touch the foliage. 


Care of Lawn 


SEEDING 


Seed should be sown at the rate of 100 to 125 pounds per acre or 
one pound for 300 square feet. While a smaller quantity can be used, 
it is well to be on the safe side and give weeds less opportunity to 
spread in places not yet occupied by the slower growing grasses. 

One-half the seed should be sown in one direction, the balance 
scattered at right angles. This will help secure a more even distri- 
bution of seed. For large lawns a wheelbarrow seeder is invaluable. 
On a small area it is well to divide the land into long sections by 
stretching strings 6 feet apart. Then sow each strip by bending over 
and scattering the seed evenly through the fingers held close to the 
ground. Whenever possible sow just before a shower. After seeding, 
rake the ground carefully (using a tool with sharp iron teeth) so the 
seed is partly covered with earth. If the soil is dry sprinkle with a 
fine spray and roll. Use a 400-pound roller if you can handle it, and 
you can if you have one of the new style with roller-bearings. 


LAWN REPAIRING 


If the lawn is in fair condition the dead leaves and grass should 
be removed early in the spring. When the surface is very uneven it 
may be necessary to fill up the hollows with loam. Then take a sharp 
iron rake and after first digging out the weeds scratch deep into the 
soil, breaking it up as fine as possible. Follow this with an application 
of some good commercial fertilizer, 10 to 15 pounds per 1,000 square 
feet or 400 pounds per acre. Wet this down at once with the hose. 
Allow to stand for a day or two, then sow Sterling Lawn Grass Seed 
liberally, using enough to cover all bare or thin spots. Lastly, roll 
the ground again. 


IMPORTANCE OF ROLLING 


Even if the lawn bein apparently good shape, it ought to be rolled 
each spring to firm the soil around the roots and press the turf back 
against the moist subsoil so the roots can absorb the water and plant 
food. During the winter, freezing and thawing loosen the soil and 
heave the turf away from the subsoil, leaving millions of sensitive 
feeder roots exposed to the air. In the spring this will cause the grass 
to soon dry out and die. In summer, too, sun and wind tend to dry 
out, bake and crack the surface soil around the roots and this is 
equally harmful to the lawn. Rolling will remedy this trouble, keep the 
surface even and discourage the attacks of worms, ants and moles. 
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MOWING 


It is a good plan to cut the grass as soon as it gets over two 
inches high. It should be done often enough so that the clipping will 
not have to be raked off. Where the soil is very rich and the growth 
luxuriant, it will be necessary to catch some of the grass in a carrier 
on the mower, but usually the short clippings should be left, especially 
on a new lawn, as they act as a mulch and fertilizer. If the clippings 
are long, due to some delay in mowing, they should be raked off to 
prevent smothering the growing plants, 


WATERING 


This should only be done when necessary and then the ground 
should be given a thorough soaking at night or on a cloudy day. 

Light sprinkling freshens the color of the grass but does not 
provide sufficient water to soak down into the ground and supply 
the roots. Occasionally, it is well to lay the hose on the ground and 
let the water run slowly for hours. 


NORTHRUP, KING & CO.’S 
STERLING LAWN GRASS SEED 


A mixture composed of the best perennial grasses to produce a 
fine, velvety permanent lawn in the shortest time and keep a fine 
appearance from early spring to late autumn. It is composed of 
several varieties which can thrive closer together than could plants 
of but one or two sorts, since the various kinds require different soil 
foods. 


Our Sterling Lawn Grass Seed is the result of many years’ ex- 
perience and study of grasses, their habits and requirements. We use 
only the best varieties, pure, clean and free from foul seed. 


Our seed is used on golf links, tennis courts, athletic fields, in 
parks, cemeteries and private grounds with universal success. If it 
will meet these requirements it is sure to make a fine turf around 
any well-cared-for residence. 


Not only is Sterling Lawn Grass suitable for making new lawns, 
but it will be found equally valuable for renewing imperfect and 
worn-out areas. 


Sterling Lawn Seed is free from chaff and weighs 30 pounds per 
bushel. On a new lawn use one pound for 300 square feet. Put up in 
1-pound cartons and bags of several sizes. 


SHADY PLACE MIXTURE 


Frequently a shady lawn which is poorly drained becomes affected 
with moss and coarse grasses. The moss should first be removed with 
a sharp rake and the tufts of coarse grass pulled up. Apply a good 
commercial fertilizer at the rate of 4 pounds to each 100 sq. ft., water, 
and then allow to stand for a day or two. 


After this, sow Shady Place Lawn Mixture, which will restore 
the beauty to your lawn. Of course, very densely shaded places are 
hopeless, as no variety of grass will flourish there. 
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Time Required for Maturity of Different Garden Crops 
Reckoned From Day of Planting the Seed 


Days Days 
Beans—String ......... 45to 65 Melon—Water ......... 120 to 140 
Beans—Shell .......... 65 to 75 Melon—Musk .......... 120 to 140 
Beets—Table .......... 65 SNIOHM Es ce eae ek oa ee 135 to 150 
Beets—Stock .......... 150 IPEDPlEsr as core a et on 140 to 150 
Cabbage—Early ....... 105 AGIs ee eee ee oS 30 to 40 
Cabbage—Late ........ 150 Squash—Summer ...... 60 to 65 
SPPEPESUIIWVET co ee ee 110 Squash—Winter ....... 125 
2) 4. “a 70 to 120 TOMA Se eS ee eee 150 
8 150 to 160 oe eIN SILL) Dts hae aaa ee ee So 60 to 70 
Lettuce—Heading ..... 65 Spinach—Average time 45 to 65 

Number of Plants Produced From An Ounce of Seed 

Plants I itee=dd YEW ey hap le, ee A cee 1,000 
Plants ORO EVR oe eee ee i cm bie 3,000 
about Ie ne oe eens we 2,000 
about LESS ee tg, 3 ee ee eee re 1,000 
0 Se 300 WUCEGUOCC ee oc ea so at eas 3,000 
OD 8 2,000 Pepperg cee ee ee ene 2.000 
2 ES sy 2,000 PLOUIALO Deh ces Cte re aoe es 3,000 
ee 2,000 SAC ts oe Cee eee Oe 1,000 
DEE cwlc ccc ce scccccees PONE MCMV ING Bsc cace ues ce veh eee < 5,000 


HELPFUL HINTS TO GARDENERS 
5 as gone early how much ground you will use and what you will 

plant. 

Plow or spade before the ground freezes, if you can. A little 
fertilizer or manure will insure better crops. 

Don’t cover the seed too deep. It wil_ germinate more quickly if 
only a little soil is on the seed. 

Leave the garden alone until the plants come up. If you have sown 
bulk seeds, thin rows after plants are up an inch or two. 

Lima beans should be planted with the eye down and covered one 
inch deep. 

Sow radishes directly in the row with your parsley. 

Plant early everything but beans, wrinkled peas, and vine crops. 

If soil is dry, water may be put on. Let it run slowly and don’t 
spare the water—it’s cheap. 
- af think water will take the place of thorough cultivation— 

won't. 

Weeds are garden robbers. Kill them when they are small. 

Plant enough to have some vegetables for home canning. 

Hoe often to loosen the soil and hold moisture around the roots 
of the plants. 

A small hand cultivator will make you feel like a professional 
gardener. It will soon pay for itself, too. 

Don’t try ‘‘watchful waiting’’ for bugs, worms and other vermin. 
Swat ’em or they will spoil your plants. 

Never cultivate or handle any kind of beans when the vines are 
wet. This is the easiest way to spread a serious disease and ruin the 
crop. 
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Vegetable Seeds Required to Plant an Acre 





Also For Smaller Areas Par’ vere 
Artichoke. i.2.: c<=.che eee 1 oz. to 500 plants... ........0e eee 
ASDSTAGUE.. ios0.0,:0c5, ee 1 oz..to 50 ft. drill... |... oa ee eee 4 to 5 lbs. 
Beans; Gwarivon anemia 2 Ibssto 100 ft. drilli—) 3 eee 1 to 1% bu. 
Beans, ima: eee 2 \bs:to 100;hills:\: -.  ee 12 ate. 
Beans; pole. cee. cue eee 2 Ibs..to'100 hills...) eee 12 qts. 
Beets; garden: :/o> anweredeah ce 1 .02z.-to 50 ft.drill. 3226. 2s eee 5 to 6 lbs. 
Beets, mangel’ oo. Sno eee 1 oz. to 100 ft: drill. |... eee 5 to 6 lbs. 
Brocoolins va, sce ae one ree 1 o2.,to 2,000 plants... . .;3 eae ¥ |b. 
Brussela.Sprouts« acess 1.02. to 2,000 plants...... sis eee 4 |b. 
Cabbagé..) in! ho ue Co ee 1 oz..to 2,000 plants. .... . . 0. sae lb. 
COATTOERL lites ecco Can 1.02, to 100 ftdrillo... eee 4 |bs. 
Canliflower 25.4... ee 1 ozato 2,000 plants... ... see 12 oz. 
Celétyso ms en oer eee ee 1 oz. to 2,000 plants: .... .. eee 1 Ib. 
Calerga: i njook oe eee 1 02; to 3,000 plants... . . eee ib: 
Chicory. ;-s27esee tact ee loz) to 200 ft: drill. 5-9... 2 eee 3 lbs. 
CierOns sence ee ee a ee 4 02: to 100 hills®. . . .5 eee 4 to 5 Ibs. 
Gollards! AMoohvew eens e ae 1 o2.'to 2,500 plants. . ...2..sn eee 4 oz. 
Corn, sweet, .uchsiasck oe Libito'100-hills.. 75s 10 to 15 lbs. 
Corn Salad or Fetticus........ 3'oz, to 100 ft: drill) sone 
Cress or pepper grass.......... 44 oz. to 100 ft; drill... 2 to 3 Ibs. 
Cucumber: .6.. eee eee 1 oz. to 50 hills... .. 2... eee 2 to 3 Ibs. 
Bey Plant os ccc. ote eee L.oz=to 1,000 plants: 7. =e eee 4 oz. 
Endive 2 ee eae oa eee ea 1 oz. to 150 ft. drill...) .. eee 4% lbs. 
Gourd). eee ee 2 oz. to 100. hills..-. « :.....c-eeee 3 to 4 lbs. 
Kale or Borecole.............. 4 oz. to 150 ft. drillo.. |. ee eee 4 oz. 
Kohl Rabi Pee ae eae ee 4 0z..to 200 ft; drill. 72 ae ee 2 Ibs. 
Leek osc atiasst oe aa eee 102) to 100 ft- drill. 4) ee ...4 Ibs. 
Lettuces. i Gtigs) ee eee 34 oz. to 100 ft. drill... <4. eee 4 to 5 lbs. 
Melon; Musk: 74 tous oo oe 1'oz.:to 60 hills. )2.. 722 4 to 5 Ibs. 
Melon;sWatersicm. oe cere 1 oz. to.30 hills... 1.4% Jee eee 4 to 5 lbs. 
Mustards ) si cae ce eee 1 oz. to 80 ftv drills yes eee 
Olera: Sins 0 tees Ge wee 1 oz: to 400 plants... .).. oe eee 
Onions) ose ee ee ee 1'oz/ to) 100 ft) drillc> . Soe 5 to 6 lbs. 
Onionsitor setae aa ee eee In drilisw. gadeiniss 20 2 eee 60 to 75 lbs. 
Onion Setataaecn soe ee 1 qt: to'20 ftdrill.; 2. See 12 to 15 bu. 
Parsley ose soak eee 1 oz: to 150/ft. drill’... 26 6 lbs. 
Parsnip is\, sah dense «dines oes 1 oz. to 200 ft. drill. ..4% 2aenee 5 lbs. 
Ife er ENS OIG RS Sere hoes” eras 2 lbs..to,100 ft. drill, .\0.4.)4.1ae eee 2% to 3 bu. 
Peppers sie a ot eae 1 oz. to 2,000 plants. ... .. suse 3 02. 
Potaticcs ces oe bie cen. 10 to 12 bu. 
PuMmokin: 7) ee ee ee M4 Ib. to 30 hills... ...... seen 4 to 6 lbs. 
Radish: omc eee cee 1 oz. to 100 ft. drill |... 2. eee 8 to 10 lbs. 
Rhubarb a... tao 1 oz: to: 75 ft. drill; soe ee 
Ruta Baga a, ve ee 1 oz..to 150 ft: drill). 22. eee 1 Ib. 
Ruts ‘Daeds coe e tee eee broadcast... 0.0.1 « ¢sa say ne 2 to 3 Ibs. 
Salsify or Vegetable Oyster. ...1 oz. to 75 ft. drill. ................ 10 lbs. 
Spitiach 4. os, Se ee eee 1 oz. to 100 ft. drill? .. 22). ee 12 to 15 lbs. 
Squash, rinhing 2.) ee 2 02. to 100 hills... 400, 1 3 to 4 lbs. 
Squash, bush?) =) ea 4°02. to 100 hills). 2223 4 to 6 lbs. 
TOMATO Jo reise ona ne ee eee 1 oz..to 1,000 plants... 7... a. nee \4 |b. 
Turnips an toe ean 1 os. to 150 ff. drill...) se 2 Ibs. 


Seed is the smallest item of cost in making a garden. 
Plant the brand you know is dependable in your locality. 
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Information About Flowers 


VARIETY Cotor Hetcxt | Season or Bioom 
Se blue, white............ 12 to 18 in.|Early Summer to Fall 
EE eee WIMGE Re anu bec kwt xs oe 3 to 6in. |Early Summer to Fall 
CO white, pink, lavender, 

purple, yellow........ 1 to 3 ft. | Fall 
Bachelor Button........... blue, white, pink....... 1% to 2 ft |Early Summer to Fal! 
7 oe white, pink, red, yellow.| 18in. |Mid-summer to Fall 
Calendula (Pot Marigold). ..|yellow, orange......... Qin. {Early Summer to Fall 
ee yellow, brown.......... 18in. |Early Summer to Fall 
Canterbury Bells........... blue, white, pink....... 24 to 30 in.| Midsummer 
| white, pink, red, purple.| 12in. |Early Summer to Fall 
Carnation, Marguerite. ..... white, pink, red, yellow.| 18in. Fall 
0 ornamental............ 4to7 ft. |Summer 
Chrysanthemum, annual... ./white, yellow, red...... 18in. |Early Summer to Fall 
i white, pink, red........ 30in. |Summer to Fall 
Delphinium (perennial)..... blue, white, yellow...... 24 to 60 in.|Summer to Fall 
Diathus or Pinks........... white, red, pink, striped.| 12in. |Summer to Fall 
Eschscholtzia, Calif. Poppy. .|yellow, white, orange....|_ Qin. |Summer to Fall 
Forget-Me-Not............. blue, white, pink....... 6in. |Early Summer 
ON ee yollows reds: 6... 0... 18in. |Midsummer to early Fall 
— fruit bearing........... 15 ft. climb|Summer to Fall 
Helianthus, sunflower....... WORM. od Gases inn’ 36 to 72 in.|Summer to Fall 
0 red, white, yellow, pink ./60 to 84 in.| Midsummer 
Larkspur, annual........... red, white, pink, blue...| 15in. {Early Summer to early Fall 
Lupins, annual............. pink, blue, yellow....... 24in. |Midsummer 
a yellow and orange.....: 8 to 36 in. |Summer to Fall 
SS green with white &red..| 12in. [Summer to Fall 
Morning Glory............. red, white, blue........ 15 to 20 ft.| Early Summer to early Fall 
Nasturtium, Tall........... yellow, red, orange, pink} 6 to 8 ft. |Early Summer to Fall 
Nasturtium, Dwarf......... yellow, red, orange, pink} 20in. |Early Summer to Fall 
as i. wanes mI ODOIS 234 cwcon. Seas 6in. |Spring to Fall 
SN ccm cen cw nese red, white, pink........ 14in. (Spring to frost 
0S red, white, pink, yellow.} i6in. |Summer to Fall 
Poppy (annual)............ pink, red, white, yellow./12 to 24 in.|Spring to Midsummer 
Poppy (perennial). ......... pink, red, white, yellow..|/12 to 24 in.|Spring to Midsummer 
0 pink, red, white, yellow..| 4in. |Early Summer to Fall 
ss white, yellow, brown, red} 24in. j|Summer to Fall 
«a eC ee 24in. |Late Summer to Fall 
a white, pink,yellow,purple|} 30in. |Early to late Summer 
ecw ws yellow, orange, pink, red|14 to 3 ft.|Summer to Fall 
a pink, white,scarlet,yellow} 14in. |Early to late Summer 
a A es Oe eee eee eee F 6ft. | |Midsummer 
Sweet William............. pink, white, red........ 14in. {Spring to Midsummer 
cs... ass ss red, white, pink, blue... 6in. [Spring to Fall 


«aa red, white, pink, yellow .| 1 to 3 ft. |Early Summer to Fall 
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Sweet Corn Propagation Field With Tassels And Ears Tied Up 
In Paper Bags To Control The Pollenization 


The Production of Garden Seeds 


Pees source of garden seeds is a subject about which very little is 
known by the average planter, so we are devoting a little space 
here to briefly explain the mystery. 


Many people believe each seed house grows all its own seed—that 
a Northern Seed House produces only Northern seeds and a Southern 
House sells only Southern grown seeds. This is all very erroneous. No 
seed company, selling a complete line, grows all its own seeds. The 
growing of garden seeds is conducted by specialists in many parts 
of the world—each specialist confining his efforts to one or, in any 
event, to a few species. 


Up to the beginning of the World War, most of the Western 
World’s garden seed was produced in Europe—France, Holland, 
Denmark, England and Italy being the large growers. During and 
after the war, seed growing increased in this country and now the 
major part of our requirements are produced at home. Nearly every 
section of this country is famous for the production of at least one 
variety, but the greater seed farming areas are in California, Wash- 
ington, Colorado, Idaho and scattered districts in the East, South 
and Central West. 


Northrup, King & Co. produces its own beans, peas and sweet 
corn, grows other items on a contract basis and obtains the other 
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A Rogueing Crew In A Northrup, King & Co. Bean Field in Idaho 


seed stocks through outright purchases from acknowledged experts 
located in the most ideal situations for production of their specialties. 
The bean and pea production by this firm is carried on in Idaho, where 
the climate, rainfall, soil and growing period all combine to mature 
most satisfactory seed crops. After harvesting the crops from thou- 
sands of acres of these items, the seed is shipped to Minneapolis, 

where it is carefully hand-picked and laboratory tested to assure 
highest germination and vigor. 





A Section of Northrup, King & Co.’s Trial Ground near Minneapolis 


Ss sree henenespenscsnenerreneee 
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Completely Equipped Seed Testing Laboratory of 
Northrup, King & Co. 


Northrup, King & Co.’s Sweet Corn Seed is produced within a 
radius of 60 miles of Minneapolis. In addition to extensive growing 
operations, this firm has conducted large breeding and experimental 
tracts under the personal direction of its seed corn experts. New 
varieties have been propagated and great improvement made in 
puree sorts. Two new Golden Bantam varieties are described on 
page 12, 


Because of the methods of growing and the personal attention 
given to garden seed crops, few impurities are found in the seed, but 
adequate equipment is provided to clean and purify any stocks which 
need such service. Germination and vigor, however, are items of the 
utmost importance and skilled testing with modern laboratory equip- 
ment is necessary to determine their satisfactory existence. The 
Northrup, King & Co. Laboratory is one of the largest and most 
completely equipped in the country, and it is under the personal di- 
rection of a nationally known seed analyst. Over 15,000 tests are 
conducted here each year. 


Field tests are also made of all lots of seeds, at the Northrup, King 
& Co. Trial Ground located a short distance out of Minneapolis. Accu- 
rate tests for vitality, growth, type, size, color, etc., are made and 
recorded. Competitor’s stocks are also tested, that comparisons may 
be made. New strains are also tried out here and found satisfactory 
before being added to the Northrup, King & Co. garden seed list. 


The handling of garden seeds is a business requiring a great 
amount of detail and extremely accurate execution. The Northrup, 
King & Co. organization is trained for this accuracy. In growing 
harvesting, threshing, shipping, cleaning, testing, tagging, storing— 
all processes are conducted by experienced operatives—an organiza- 
tion over fifty years in building—with a leadership which is satisfied 
with nothing but the best service to the company’s patrons. 




























_ Storing Vegetables for Winter Use 
There are many vegetables, grown from seed, which are well 
da to winter storage. Among the most popular ones are beets, 
rots, parsnips, onions, celery, salsify, cabbage, cauliflower, 
uash. ‘and turnips. All of these retain most of their delicious fresh 
pon nit stored properly, and such storage is easy to provide and 
lve. 
ome vegetables, like onions, are not injured by light freezing 
“mperatures and hence keep nicely in baskets or boxes in the attic. 
sfore storing onions remove the tops and expose the bulbs to dry 
, in the shade, for a few days. 
Practically all the root crops require storage in a root cellar, a 
k cool basement or in outside pits. If in the basement they should 
fanpe © stored between layers of slightly moist sand, either in piles or in 
‘age boxes. The sand prevents shriveling. Always cut off all vegetable 
3 tops before storing. Parsnip and salsify are frequently left in the 
2 sround, where grown, all winter, which makes them milder and 
_ sweeter. 
a For outdoor storage in pits, choose a well drained spot and make 
i shallow excavation, three or four feet wide and six inches deep. 
t a good layer of straw in this trench and over the sides and pile 
' vegetables in a conical heap. The length will depend on the 
unt to store. Cover the vegetables with one or two feet of straw 
epending upon the amount of protection necessary. As the weather 
ets colder, put four or more inches of soil over the straw. In very 
ld sections even more covering may be needed. Some ventilation 
, be provided in such a pit or the vegetables will decay. This 
ulation may be secured by leaving slight space at the top where 
straw is exposed or by inserting a ntilation flue that will stick 
through the top. A drain tile stood on end and projecting above 
» pile will serve, and a screen at the bottom will keep out rodents. 
ne kind of a cap should be provided to keep out rain and snow. 
Cabbage requires different treatment for storage. While a few 
heads may be kept for several weeks in a cool basement, the better 
’ plan is to store this vegetable outdoors. Dig a trench six inches deep, 
' wide enough to hold three heads, and as long as needed to hold the 
“number of heads to be stored. Pull the plants, roots and all, and stand 
them heads down, three wide in the trench. No leaves should be 
' removed. Then on top of the three rows and between their stems 
place two more rows, roots up. Next put on a layer of straw and cover © 
pi soil. It is not necessary to cover enough to’ completely prevent 
eens. 
_ Celery can be stored, in a dark cool cellar, by digging up the 
om op lants with the roots and setting them close together in soil on the 
_ vellar bottom or in boxes. The soil around the roots should be kept 
moist but the tops must not be wet or disease is likely to be serious. 
Larger quantities should be stored in a trench in well drained soil. 
I 7 trench 12 to 15 inches wide, as deep as the plants are tall. Set 
shat lants,. -with roots on, close together in trench watering soil around 
th roots but being careful to keep tops dry. Cover with straw and 
man ure to. prevent freezing. 
i 
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Northrup, King & Co.’s : eee 


Bulk Garden See 


The best assurance of obtaining 
quality seeds lies in the reputation of the - 
seed house whose name is back of them. 
For half a century Northrup, King & Co. 
have been distributing garden seed—each 
succeeding year showing a large percent- 
age of repeat orders, and a constantly jj 
increasing clientele of new buyers. There 
can be only one reason for this satisfaction. — 


Bulk garden seeds are frequently sold 
4g in packages which do not bear the name 

of the seed house responsible for the qual- |} 
ity. It is wise, in such instances, to ob- 
tain this information before you buy. 



















Most Complete Line 






The same high quality is maintained in 
Northrup, King & Co.’s Packet Seeds, as 
in their Bulk Garden Seeds. Add to this 
the fact that all their standard size packets 
of vegetable seeds, and about two-thirds of 
their standard size packets of flower seeds © 
retail at 5c and you have accounted for 
the remarkable popularity of this line. 
Make your selection early from the con- 
venient display box. 


|SOLD ONLY BY DEALERS 
Northrup, King & Co. 


Seedsmen, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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